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SUMMARY OF GENERAL FINDINGS 


(1) The basic economic problems of Puerto Rico result from a 
steadily and quickly growing population which Puerto Rico cannot 
support—even at the present standard of living—without (a) either 
migration or (6) an industrialization program much larger than the 
program developed during the past 10 years or (c) a combination of 
(a) and (6). The average rate of growth during the decade 1942-51 
was so high that “if continued without migration, it would double 
the population in approximately 26 years.” (Diversification of agri- 
culture or other possible remedies are not considered in this report.) 

(2) In spite ae continuous growth of employmént, income and 
standards of living since 1940, Puerto Rico had a chronic unemploy- 
ment of 10 to 15 percent of the total labor force and underemploy- 
ment—that means employment of less than 30 hours per week— 
amounting to 15 to 24 percent of the labor force (1940-50). 

(3) Real net income doubled between 1940 and 1950. About two- 
thirds of this increase resulted in higher standards of living, one-third 
was absorbed by the increase of the population. Over three-fourths 
of the increase in net income occurred during the war and was greatly 
influenced by unusual war conditions and high Federal eapencbieres 
It must be considered a major success that Puerto Rico could sustain 
and even improve the level reached after World War II but this 
achievement does not yet rest on as sturdy a foundation as is desirable. 

(4) Major factors explaining this lack of a secure foundation are: 

(a) This growth was financed largely by war-created assets 
and by liquidation of assets accumulated during the war. 
(6) Manufacturing, instead of expanding its relative share as 

_ @ source of income, has just about been able to maintain its 

relative share between 1940 and 1950. 

(c) Until 1950 most of the new industries attracted to Puerto 
Rico were low-capitalized, low-wage, unstable industries, par- 
ticularly needlework. During the last 5 years Puerto Rico began 
to attract stable, capital-intensive, relatively high-wage industrial 
establishments. 

(5) A study of employment and earning patterns as well as a 
study of specific industries revealed considerable differences in 
productivity, earnings, etc., in various sectors of the Puerto Rican 
economy. The latter may be divided into the following three groups: 

(a) Older industries which have not kept up with technological 
progress and industries which use a high percentage of home- 
workers, as well as low-capitalized industries established in the 
late forties. Examples are the woven and knitted glove division, 
and the handkerchief and scarf division of the needle trades. 
The leaf tobacco industry is also in this group. 

(6) Older industries which have kept up with technological 
progress and use improved organizational methods. Example: 
the sugar, chemical, and cement industries. 
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(c) Industries established with the aid of the Economic De- 
velopment Administration since 1950. These firms use, on the 
whole, modern equipment and up-to-date managerial know-how. 
Example: electronics, and the corsets, brassieres, and allied 
garment division of the needlework industry. 

(6) Special industry surveys of the sugar, tobacco, needlework and 
manufactured textile products industries, of the men’s and boys’ 
clothing, of the aleoholie beverage and of the food industries confirmed 
the great unevenness in the economic development of Puerto Rico. 
While they clearly show the danger of unfair competition in certain 
areas if wage rates are not adjusted, they also indicate the need to 
maintain a sense of proportion between the relatively small industry 
in Puerto Rico and the powerful industrial equipment of the mainland. 

(7) According to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
minimum wages in Puerto Rico are to be increased to the statutory 
minimum prevailing on the mainland as quickly as possible without 
“substantially ctirtailing employment”’ and not so slowly as to create 
“unfair competition’ for the mainland. It is, therefore, suggested, 
that the following three criteria are used for determining the appro- 
priate increase of mmimum wages in Puerto Rico: (1) changes in the 
cost of living, (2) changes in productivity, and (3) changes according 
to the relative wage—cost level in comparable industries in Puerto 
Rico and on the maialand. 

(8) Between April 1946—the earliest date for which reliable data 
are available—and December 1954, average real hourly earnings in 
Puerto Rico increased between 16.5 and 20.0 percent. Productivity 
during the same period of time is estimated to have increased 38 to 40 
percent. This increase in productivity was to a considerable extent 
due to changes in the composition of industry and can, therefore, not 
be assumed to spread to low-wage industry in the immediate future. 
However, for manufacturing industry as a whole average hourly 
earnings are about 20 percent lower, as of January 1, 1955, than they 
would be if full adjustments had been made according to (1) changes 
in the cost of living and (6) overall changes in productivity in manufac- 
turing industries. The 20 percent figure does not take into con- 
sideration wage adjustments made during 1955 which may increase 
average hourly earnings by about 5 percent. 

(9) The differential between average hourly earnings in manufac- 
turing in Puerto Rico and on the mainland has increased from 44 cents 
in 1940 to 98 cents in 1950 and to $1.31 in 1954. 

These figures must be corrected for differences in the structure of 
the industry in Puerto Rico and on the mainland. This correction 
reduces the 1954 differential by 19-27 cents. 

This reduced differential must be further corrected for differences 
in costs other than labor. Costs of training, of supervision, and in 
some cases transportation costs are higher for Puerto Rico than on the 
mainland. There is, furthermore, an intangible cost of operating in 
a country which does not have the traditions of an industrial society. 

Even if all these factors are taken into consideration a competitive 
advantage in favor of Puerto Rico exists or will arise in various sectors 
of the economy. As the minimum wage on the mainland increases 
by 33.3 percent on January 1, 1956, an adjustment of 5 to 10 percent 
of average hourly earnings in Puerto Rico is therefore suggested as 
an appropriate measure to implement the objectives of the act. This 
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increase does not include the increase necessary to adjust for cost of 
living and productivity changes. 

(10) The following factors have been fully taken into considera- 
tion in this analysis: 

(a) that minimum wages in Puerto Rico are to’ ¥ much greater 
extent prevailing wages than they are on the mainland. 

(6) that as a result of this situation an increase of the mini- 
mum wage on the mainland will have a much smaller impact on 
average hourly earnings than an increase of minimum wages in 
Puerto Rico. An increase of 33.3 percent of the minimum wage 
on the mainland will raise the wage bill in manufacturing by less 
than 1 percent and the wage bill in certain industries competing 
with Puerto Rico by about 10 percent. The same relative in- 
crease in the minimum wage in Puerto Rico is estimated to 
increase average hourly earnings between 20 to 25 percent. 

(11) The economic situation prevailing in Puerto Rico makes it 
imperative to give the greatest possible consideration to the economic 
situation of specific industries in carrying out the increases in overall 
wage levels suggested in this report. The more flexible the policy, the 
shorter the time necessary to achieve the objectives of the act and 
the better the conditions for the industrial development of Puerto Rico 








SECTION I 
THE ECONOMY OF PUERTO RICO 
1. PopuLATION AND RESOURCES 


Puerto Rico is one of the most densely populated areas on the 
earth: about 2.3 million people lived in 1954 on an island of about 3,500 
square miles. That means about 670 persons have 1 square mile at 
their disposal. Puerto Rico is more densely populated than the most 
advanced industrial countries. In the United States only Rhode 
Island has a greater density of population (Rhode Island 748.5 
people per square mile, all of United States 50.7 people per square 
mile (1950)). Puerto Rico is even more densely populated than such 
areas as Japan and China which are known for their “population 
problem.” 

Compared to the mainland—on the basis of 1940 data—Puerto Rico 
has almost 14 times as many persons per square mile and has about 
17 times as many agriculturally employed meles per square mile of 
arable land than the mainland. The ratio would be much higher for 
nonagricultural employment since Puerto Rico has few resources. It 
has no fossil fuels, a relatively low potential of hydroelectric power, 
and few ores. 

The increase in the population since 1899—1 year after Spain 
ceded the island to the United States—was as follows: 


TABLE 1.—The population of Puerto Rico 


[Thousands] 
pees CS Le SUE CESS eeu eee WPT. oot ca eode ew uedae 1, 544 
RSet a eee Fs Syd MOA SoS vedawe 1, 869 
I le sis asks eased aia id: ie Dated hes | RD BO Eins tin «dst onedoubaicd de 2, 211 


The increase of the last decade is particularly impressive because 
Puerto Rico has become a country of emigration. Since the middle 
forties the natural increase of the population is, therefore, considerably 
greater than these figures indicate. 

The average rate for the decade 1942-51 is so high that, if continued without 
migration, it would double the population in approximately 26 years. ! 

The natural increase is a result of the movement of birth and death 
rates which is illustrated in graph 1. During the last 30 years, the 
birthrate has been fairly stable at a very high level of close to 40 per 
thousand of the population. The death rate showed a declining trend 
which was particularly strong since the late thirties. 

The five leading causes of death in 1932 all experienced sharp declines. The 
death rate from diarrhea and enteritis, the leading cause, dropped by two-thirds in 
only a few years. The rate for tuberculosis and pneumonia, the second and third 


causes, was cut in half. The most spectacular reduction was in malaria. This 
disease, the fourth most important cause of death in 1932, was reduced virtually 


1 Kingsley Davis, Puerto Rico: A Crowded Island, the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January 1953, p. 60. 
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to wero by 1950. Nephritis, the fifth most important cause in 1932, was reduced 
by 75 percent by 1948. Asa result of the improvements, the average expectation 
of life at birth rose from 38.5 years in 1919-21 to 55.5 in 1946-48. Thus Puerto 
Rico has telescoped into a few vears the health progress made in advanced 
countries over several decades.” 

In January 1954 the birthrate per thousand was 34.5, the death rate 
7.7. The rate of natural increase was 26.8 per thousand in 1954 and 
29.0 in 1950 as compared with a rate of 23.6 per 1,000 on the mainland 
(1950). (See table 2.) 


TABLE 2.—Selected vital statistics, fiscal years! 

















| 
| 1950 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
| | 

Population as of Jan. 1, thousands-___.._-- 7 2,202} 2,220 2, 236 2, 235 2, 238 
I a ees 87 | s4 | 81 78 | 77 
Deaths, thousands. --_. ei tind datagonds 23 | 23 | 21 | 19 | 17 
Birth rates per 1,000 popul: ation... : 39.5 | 37.8 36.3 | 34.6 | 34.5 
Death rates per i ,000 population __-_- ' 10.5 | 10.1 | 9.5 8.5 | 7.7 
Rate of natural increase per 1,000 popul: ation. 29.0 27.7 | 26.8 26.1 | 26.8 








1 The fiscal year covers the einadits from on ~June, A great deal of the statistical information on Puerto 
Rico is collected on a fiscal-year basis. 


Source: Economic Report to the Gevernor, 1954 Puerto Rico Planning Board, bureau of economics and 
statistics, statistical appendix, A-16. 


A death rate below 10 is unlikely to be maintained for a long period 
of time. It is partly due to the age composition of the population in 
Puerto Rico with a large proportion of young and middle-aged people— 
age groups with a relatively small incidence of death. (On the 
mainland the death rate was 9.6 per 1,000 population in 1950.) 

The birthrate has been slightly declining for some time but re- 
mained stable since 1953. It may be expected to show again a 
downward trend—a trend which may be due more to the impact of 
migration than to a decline in fertility. 

The pressure of the population is likely to ease somewhat during 
the next decade—as a combined result of birth and death rate 
changes—but the change will not be of sufficient magnitude to be a 
major factor in the immediate future. Puerto Rico will continue to 
have an extremely high natural rate of growth with “emigration as 
an escape valve.” 

Emigration assumed major proportions in 1944. 

During the 8 years 1944 through 1951, approximately 240,000 left. The 
excess of births over deaths during the same period was 486,000. Thus for a 
period of 8 years emigration from the island (nearly all of it going to the main- 
land) has taken almost half the natural increase. In the peak year of 1951, 
which saw some 50,000 leave the island, the emigration was equal to four-fifths 
of the natural increase.’ 

These figures, however, do not indicate the full impact of migration 
since they do not take into consideration the age distribution of the 
emigrants. Since the migrants are mostly in the younger age groups, 
the actual impact on population growth is greater than indicated by 
the outmigration figures. If these factors are taken into considera- 
tion— 
the result is that if no emigration had occurred, the island would have added 


during the 8 years 1944 through 1951 about 270,000 more to its population than 
it actually did.‘ 


2 See Kingsley Davis, op. cit. pp. 117, 118. 
8 Kingsely Davis, op cit. p. 119. 
6 Ibid. p. 119. 
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Table 3 shows the ups and downs of migration during the last 45 
years. Until 1944-45 migration was not an important factor. But 
during the last 10 years it averaged close to 40,000 people a year. 
In 1952-53 it reached a peak of almost 75,000; during the fiscal year 
1953-54 it was equal to 44,000, 


TABLE 3.—Net migration from Puerto Rico to United States mainland 
g 


Net migration Net migration 
Fiscal year: (thousands) | Fiscal year—Continued (thousands) 
1931-32....... nuttateaianetrs 3 
1932- ‘ .3 
1933-34 __ ; 
1934-35....... 


oe. ore © 


—~ am 
a 


1940-41... 
oo y,:!l 


ODDBUIS @ 


1947-48... - 
1948-49... _- 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
—27 og, 
Sources: 1908-48 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor submitted to the Governor of Puerto Rico 
for the fiscal year 1947-48, p. 74; 1948-49 Ibid., for the fiscal year 1949-50, p. 89; 1950-53 Annual Report of the 


department of labor, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953 (duplicated), 
table 12. 1953-54 Economic Report to the Governor, Statistical Appendix A-17, 


DK NIOKMNDADeHKWNK WO 


2. EMPLOYMENT: Basic PATTERNS 


The outstanding feature of the economic development of Puerto 
Rico since 1910 has been the declining trend of employment in agri- 
culture. From over 60 percent of total employment in 1910, agricul- 
tural employment declined to less than 40 percent in 1950. The three 
areas of the economy which have absorbed the relative decline in 
agriculture are: (1) government, rising from 1.0 percent in 1910 to 7.3 
percent in 1950, (2) trade, which increased its relative share from 6.5 
percent to over 12 percent and (3) manufacturing and construction, 
which increased their share from 13.5 percent in 1910 to over 16 percent 
in 1950 (see table 4 and the revised figures for broader industry classi- 
fications given in table 5). 
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TABLE 4.—Percentage distribution of employment, by major industry groups, 1910, 
1920, 1930, 1940, and 1950 














| 
April January April April April 
Industry | “tho 1920 1930 1940 1950 
| 
| 
I ii icici ccniei atin cile cee reiiicialitaiainistania 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
I ii ce dancihalntbibbhlecng im Sinica | 61.1 60.1 52.3 44.7 36. 5 
I sal lacie meses veut of a at 7 3 
i rentinnct~tinntrepbrinsdoceneinmbaaeses= | @ oe 2 1 
IID. « ninn:coccireinunbinbaentiidmeamieibisteare ws .} 2.0 2.3 2.6 3.1 3.8 
OS Ee ee Slee .| 11.5 15.3 | 19.5 19.7 19.6 
Transportation, communication, and other pub- | 
Stn ad hci etedid adi banees 2.3 2.5 3.4 3.9 5.1 
aes Sc anetily | 6.5 | 6.2 | 7.8 10.3 | 14.4 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. _-_-------_-_|__...__. —_ we 2 4] -6 
Sis dniieininnipane aiabmamdii dpe aroes 14. 5 | 10. 5 | 11.1 14.2 12.3 
IE nts nsrannvonaseussttbetiaihs~----- | 1.0 | i. = 2.5 | 7.3 
Not elsewhere classified_.........----.-.-..-_---.| 8 | 1.3 | a 8) 
—————_—_—S—SSs_oUo =E=|_—_EDaya——a=!_| | EE _SsOl_—— 
Total employment, in thousands..................-- (393) | (407) (503) | (512) | (685) 


1 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent. 


Sources: 1910, 1920, 1930, and 1940 data from Harvey 8. Perloff, Puerto Rico’s Economic Future, p. 401; 
1950 data bureau of labor statistics, Puerto Rico Department of Labor, Monthly Weport on Employ ment 
and Unemployment, April 1950. See: Economic Development Puerto Rico 1940-50, 1952-60, Puerto Rico 
Planning Board, January 1951, p. 153. 


TaB ie 5.—Occupational distribution of employment, as a percent of total employment 
decennial years: 1910-50 











Occupation | 1910 | 1920 1930 1950 
Total gainfully occupied..............--.------.----- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 
NR ie i rndiseiinkciédadeae tee ebudednesaws 61.1 60.0 52.1 44.7 38.3 
ee rats 13.5 17.5 22.1 19.7 16.5 
Cee cee ee union 6.5 6.2 8.0 10. 4 12.2 
Domestic and personal services. ..............--. 13.9 9.7 9.6 10.0 7 
Narre carte nannies cated ins cecic atts aim naaneheesn 5.0 6.6 8.2 15.2 | 25.3 


| 
Note.—Census data for various years are not strictly comparable. The industrial classifications used 
have been changed from census to census. The date of enumeration has also varied considerably. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


As we look more closely at the decade from 1940 to 1950 we notice 
a growth in total employment from 512,000 in 1940 to about 640,000 
in 1950 according to some sources and to about 685,000 according to 
other sources (also 1950). Trade increased most—by about 40,000: 
government was next in line with an increase of 37,000; the additional 
employment opportunities in manufacturing amounted to 33,000 
people. In spite of its relative decline, agriculture added ten to 
twenty thousand people to its employment rolls during the decade 
of the forties (see tables 6 and 6A which contain some revised estimates 
for broader industry classifications). 
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TaBLe 6.—Employment by industry, April 1940 and 1946-50 
[Thousands] 


1946 


z 


2 
ZH 


~s 
—hm 


Forestry and one - 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 
Sugar. 

Other foods - aw esaed dom 
DO ii bs oti < kings odd Uakads 
Tobacco 

Needlework, ‘home... 

Needlework, factory... _. —_ 
Neediework, unclassified !___- 
Other manufactures_- 

Transportation, communication, and 

other public utilities__ ; 

Trade a ak 
Wholesale. ...........-__. 
Retail or 

Finance, insurance, ‘and real estate. 

Serves. 20052... 

Government... __- aren | 

Not elsewhere classified _- namie yas ee 

| 


ae 
= 


~_ 
hes-i Zz 


te — Sh 
= SB 


& 


1 Original figures for 1946, 1947, and 1948 reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics were satbenet for 
differences in industry classifications. Revised data for 1946 for home needlework were obtained from 
the Puerto Rican Wage and Hour Office of the U. 8S. Department of Labor and for factory needlework from 
the 1946 census of manufacturers of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 1947 and 1948 figures for factory 
—. were estimated on the basis of the 1946 adjustment and various pertinent series. 

2 Less than 1,000. 


Sources: 1940 data from Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Census of Population, 


1940; figures for 1946 through 1950 based on data furnished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Puerto Rican 
Department of Labor. 


TasBie 6-A.—Employment by major industrial divisions, Puerto Rico, April 1950, 
1951, 1952, 1958, and 1954 
[Thousands] 


Industry 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 


63s | 631 | 586 | 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 235 220 217 
Construction 24 28 | 36 | 
Manufacturing: 
Home needlework 61 | 52 29 | 
64 | 62 59 | 
Commerce 92 95 88 | 
Transportation, communications, and public | 
nS eas Snare ene ree ae 32 | 27 | 29 | 
Services | 125 | 143 122 | 
Other (mining, finance, etc) 5 | 5 | 








Note.—Sum of divisions may differ from totals because of rounding. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, department of labor, Puerto Rico. 


The major part of the increase in agricultural employment occurred 
in the sugarcane industry which added 15,000 workers to its payroll. 
Employment on coffee farms declined by 11,000 workers but in other 
segments of agriculture—tobacco, dairy, etc.—employment increased 
by 17,000. 
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In manufacturing, needle trades account for more than 50 percent 
of the total increase of 33,000 between 1940 and 1950. Excluding the 
home needlework industry, factory employment increased by 13,000 
workers or by 18.8 percent during the same period of time. 

The development from 1940 to 1950 has been summarized as 
follows: 

During the decade there has been an increase in employment of 55,000 in the 
primary industries (agriculture and manufacturing) and 118,000 in secondary 
industries. Therefore, for every new job created in agriculture or manufacturing, 
approximately two additional jobs have been provided in other segments of the 
economy.5 

These figures are extremely significant because they show that the 
economic development of Puerto Rico since 1940 has not been as much 
based on the growth of manufacturing as one might expect—and as 
is necessary to create a firm and lasting foundation for the growth of 
the Puerto Rican economy. This is a point to which we will come 
back later in the discussion of the whole industrial development 
program.°® 

It should be noted here, however, that employment data do not 
give an adequate picture of the economic situation in Puerto Rico. 
Unemployment and underemployment have been two major chronic 
problems for the insular economy. 

Unemployed ranged between 10.6 and 16.5 percent of the total 
labor force in the forties. Underemployment—that means employ- 
ment of less than 30 hours per week—fluctuated between 15.7 and 
23.5 percent during the same time. (See table 7.) 


TABLE 7. eens unemployment, and abnmrnnlappntertaar: -50 





Percentage of the calculated 

















ie labor force 
| Cs ee | Total | Totally | Working —————7—— 
roe late | employ- | unem- | less than : 
Year | labor | mentas | ployed | 30 hours} »y.y, a tae Partially 
force of April weekly Totally | Partially and 
= ~ | unem- unem- totally 
| | ployed ployed unem- 
| ployed 
Thou- Thou- | Thou- | Thou- 
sands sands | sands | sands | 
ES a eS 624 512 112 | oO. (4) (4) (‘) 
Bo Bae 695 | «580 | ce “ss | “109| 16.5] 18.7 32. 2 
REIS Re Sa 716 640 | 76 170 | 10.6 23.7 34.3 
Se OS alin 738 627 111 153 | 15.0 20. 7 35. 7 
SC ees 761 645 | 116 | 147 15. 2 19.3 34.5 
CELE Ans ch edit eubudanee 786 685 101 | 185 12.8 23.5 36.3 
Average 1946-50__......-- 739 635 104 153 | 14,1 | 20. 6 | 34.7 


1 Not available. 


Source: Economic Development, Puerto Rico, 1940-50, Economic Division, Puerto Rico Planning Board, 
January 1951, p. 38. 


The most recent, yet not strictly comparable, data on the employ- 
ment of the civilian population 14 years and over in 1954 are given in 
table 8. In 1954 the total number of people of age 14 and over 
amounted to 1.3 million. About 630,000 of these were in the labor 
~$ Economic Development, Puerto Rico, 1940-50, Economic Division, Puerto Rieo Planning Board, Office 
of the Governor, January 1951, p. 38. 


6 See Economic Development, Puerto Rico, 1940-50, 1951-60, Economic Division, Puerto Rico Planning 
Board, Office of the Governor, January 1951, p. 153 
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force, approximately 540,000 were employed and about 92,000 or 
about 15 percent of the labor force was unemployed. 


TABLE 8.—Labor force and employment by industry (fiscal year averages) 


{In thousands] 


| 


Item 1950 1951 1952 
Total 
Civilian population 14 years old and over 


In the labor force_. 
Employed - 
Worked 35 hours or more. 
Worked less than 35 hours 
With a job but not at work 
Unemployed ied : 
Not in the labor force 


Employed workers by industry group: 
All industries _ - - ___- ba 


Agriculture. 
Sugarcane... 
CAG. nueva 
Tobacco SGA. csandeeeea 
Other farms____. 
Forestry and fishing - 
Manufacturing 


yu D— 
Ne 


x 


Spe 
CoN = “It = 


io 


-_ | 
>= 
= & 


|) ey ; 
Tobacco. 

Needlework and textiles.........._- 
Liquors and beer 
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een taki ee ios 
Public utilities 
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1 Not available. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. See Economic Report to the Governor, 
1954, Puerto Rico Planning Board, statistical appendix, A-17. 


Agriculture preserved its predominent place. It was the main 
source of livelihood. In 1954 about 172,000 people made their living 
on farms. Sugarcane is the backbone of Puerto Rican agriculture. 
Without sugar Puerto Rico could not support its population at the 
present standard of living. A few facts will substantiate this point. 
It is usually assumed that about 2% acres are necessary to feed 1 
person. Puerto Rico has only a half-acre per person. The yield of 
sugar, however, is a multiple of the yield of most other crops. 


For example, the income produced by 1 acre devoted to sugarcane is sufficient 
to purchase the output of over 8 acres devoted to wheat, corn, or oats.’ 


7 Investigation of Minimum Wages and Education in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. Report of 
Special Investigating Subcommittee No. 3 to the Committee on Education and Labor. 8lst Cong., 2d 
sess., Washington 1950, p. 5. 


65189—55——2 
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This explains, at least partially, why Puerto Rico concentrates 
so much on the production of sugar. The island even imports a 
considerable fraction of its home-consumed foodstuffs. In 1954 almost 
30 percent of its imports were food imports (see table 9) and almost 35 
percent of the domestic food consumption was imported.’ This 


development was favored by the tariff protection which Puerto Rico 
enjoyed after its connection with the United States. 


TaBLEe 9.—External trade by commodity groups, fiscal years 


{In millions] 




















Item 1950 1951 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
j 1. a | 
Repent) Cee 6k 3 oS pense conan $344. 6 $437.5 | $448.1 | $495.4 | $517.3 
Animals and animal products, edible ......... 47,8 | 49,2 | 54,2 | 57.8 64.2 
Animals and animal products, inedible ___------- 13.6 18.3 19.8 | 21.1 | 20.8 
Vegetable food products and beverages -- - ----- 66. 2 76.5 79.9 | 92.8 | 88.9 
Vegetable products, inedible__-------- 7" 10.1 13.4 12.9 | 14.9 17.3 
Textile fibers and manufactures... ..... ; §@. 1 BT TS | Wt B2.4 
WU IG a ciinticnnsicmcctnseps dns 16.8 | 23.0 25.0 | 26.5 | 25.7 
Nonmetallic mimera)s-_-_-_-.------------ auoulainnd 23. 0 28.3 33.8 35. 6 | 39.0 
Metals and manufactures._..-......-..--------- 19.6 32.3 | 31.9 | 31.1 | 32.0 
Machinery and vehicles. ..........- — one 44,7 61.9 | 59.8 | 73.0 88.3 
Chemical and related products. -_-_----- Sad 24.1 | 34.5 34.0 | 34.6 37.3 
ee. naaieouw e 19.7 21.5 | 22.4 | 28. 6 26. 5 
I a dn dx ccicdndacntne Ginecencntnis ee W.2 Tt W8\ BWs\ * 
Animals and anima) products, edible... --.-.--- tie: at .4 .4/ .5/ 1.3 
Animals and animal products, inedible ----.-.-...-- 1.5 | 5.6 | 6.8 | 9.1 11.4 
Vegetable food products and beverages. ......... 151.8 159. 2 145.2 | 165.9 158.0 
Vegetable products, inedible____--__...--.------- } 13.9 )} 11.1 } 14.1 } 16.1 21.3 
Textile fibers and manufactures-------.----.----- 47.7 65.0 56.4 | 73.8 84.5 
Wood and paper..... ab atbewte 5 2.1 4.0 3.8 5.3 
Nonmetalite minerals..........................- 4.7 7.6 7.0 8.4 | 8.7 
Metals and manufactures.._.--...--..-----------.| “a 4 1.3 | 3.2 3.5 3.5 
Machinery and vehicles----...........--..-.-- ‘ 2.3 | 4.4 | 2.3 | 4.8 | 10.1 
Chemical and related products-----.--..-.--.-- ‘ ei 3.8 4.2 | 5.9 7.8 
SE ee eee —— 5.9 | 6.0 7.3 | 19.9 26.1 
Oe ea a sthecnabehecineebet 4.2 4.9 | 6.1 7.1 | 10.1 


Source: Economic Report to the Governor 1954, Puerto Rico Planning Board, Statistical Appendix A-12 


Coffee and tobacco are the two other significant crops. The 
prospect for neither of these crops is too good; tobacco particularly 
has been a declining industry. The main product is cigar tobacco 
which has a rather limited market. 

Livestock products are an important sector of the economy of 
Puerto Rico. ‘They account for over 25 percent of the gross value 
of agricultural commodities. Milk is the major product in this 
group. (See table 10.) 

Employment in agriculture has been relatively stable up to 1950 
but has declined since. This trend is likely to continue, particularly 
since some of the crops—like tobacco—are grown on submarginal 
land and even sugar cultivation is a low-productivity undertaking. 

Trade is second to agriculture as a source of employment. In 1954 
about 83,000 people earned their living in wholesale and retail 
establishments. 


* However, it is not possible to judge within the framework of this report whether there are unused pos- 
sibilities for diversification of agriculture in Puerto Rico. 
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TABLE 10,—Farm value of agricultural commodities, fiscal years 
{In millions} 


1950 1951 
ee ee ae 


Principal crops.....-...-..-.------------------ | 62) 1211.) 145.9) 18.3 


1 122.7 
ae } 


Total gross value / _ 8185.1] $ $199.0 | $232.5 _ $21.8 
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Source: Department of Agriculture and Commerce, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. See Senenle 
Development, Puerto Rico, 1940-50 Puerto Rico Planning Board Statistical Appendix A-9, 


Manufacturing with about 67,000 employees is third in importance. 
If we add about 31,000 home needleworkers, it takes first place after 
agriculture. Needlework and textile with 18,000 employees is the 
most important ae, industry. Sugar manufacturing with 
9,000 in 1954 is second, closely followed by tobacco manufacturing 
which gives a livelihood to a little over 8,000 people. 

Other significant industries in 1954 were: Services, with about 
66,000 workers; construction, with almost 32,000; and transportation, 
with a little over 22,000; last but not least, the Government, which 
employed almost 50 ,000 people. 

A summary picture of the employment and unemployment situation 
in Puerto Rico is given in table 11. 


TABLE 11.—Factors affecting unemployment in Puerto Rico 


Thousands of persons] 


Changes, from end of previous year 


(i) ‘“‘Normal” increase 
(2) Less migration and U. 
(3) Less internal withdraw a 


(4) PO st cals cc erm erm atone ' 


® Development program factories 
(6) Other employment 


(7) Employment 
rt a cteeeubenie § +6 


"Now. ~The brealiGown between changes in the labor force resulting from migration and Army inductions 
and those resulting from internal withdrawals is a preliminary and approximate estimate. All other data 
shown are official statistics compiled by standard methods. 


Source: Economic Development Administration, Puerto Rico. 
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The first line called ‘“‘normal increase’ shows the number of people 
reaching the age of 14 and hence “entering” the potential labor force. 
From 1951-54 this number averaged 20,000 people a year. The 
second and third lines indicate the number of pe ople leaving the 
island each year, those inducted in the army and the ‘internal with- 
drawals” who “were mainly home needleworkers who, when displaced 
from their jobs by far eastern competition, realized that there was 
no use in ‘actively seeking work’ in the rural areas in which they 
live.’”*® By subtracting lines 2 and 3 from line 1 we obtain the num- 
ber of people in the labor force: the latter showed a decline of 69,000 
during the 4 years 1951-54. 

During the same time 19,000 new jobs were created by the ‘eco- 
nomic development program (see line 5). The net result was a decline 
of 50,000 in total employment and of 19,000 in unemployment. 

Table 11 gives some idea of the complexity of the employment 
situation in Puerto Rico. Migration and the army were the main 
factors relieving the pressure of the population but neither these 
factors nor the industrialization program were able to solve the prob- 
lem of chronic unemployment in Puerto Rico. 

It should also be noted that from 1950-54 the participation in the 
labor force declined. This decline may be partly accounted for by 
improvements in education which keep more children at school for a 
longer period of time. Partly it is due to migration. (See table 12.) 


TaBLE 12.—Labor force participation, fiscal years 


| 
Item | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 








Civilian population 14 years and over r (onenndy) a 1, 287 | 1,286 | 1,270| 1,268 1, 260 
646 631 


In the labor force (thousands) Se aA ardeetce ela jee oe 686 713 679 

Percent participation. ----....-.----.--.---- ere. ie deehtle wd 53 55 53 51 50 
Net out-migration (thousands) - ----- elena icatetac odie ans oii 34 42 62 75 44 
Addition to Armed Forces (thousands) .. bibdé. sss pauhibwotke | -1 +16 +12 +9 a] 


Source: Department of Labor, Planning Board, and U. S. Selective Service. See Economic Report to 
the Governor 1954, Statistical Appendix A-17. 


The number of hours worked per week varied considerably from 
industry to industry. In 1950 the average for all industries was close 
to 40 hours (38.8). But the average hours worked in agriculture were 
considerably less (28.2) and in manufacturing they were not much 
over 30 (31.8). Needlework and tobacco stemming are major factors 
in lowering the average for manufacturing industries. Trade and 
services, on the other hand, have hours of work considerably above 
the all-industry average (47.4 and 48.2 respectively). 


® Information given to the Subcommittee on Labor by the Economic Development Administration, 
Office of Economic Research, San Juan, P, R., p. 1. 
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TABLE 13.—Hours of work by industry groups, 1950 
[Weekly averages '] 
Industry group Weekly hours 
ith cs cndncccdewinewebtaneta ai aes ea hes 38. 8 


Agriculture ss casa anneal dessa. aa 
Manufacturing See : 31 

i iS i . 47. 
Finance, insurance, and real estate Sasa — 
Transportation and public utilities i ae ; 10 
en 0 er A a ee ee ee as Fk soe. ue Soe 3 18. 
Government ; a. a 


1 Median computed from grouped data. 


bo bo DD bo 


Source: Economic Development, Puerto Rico, 1940-50, Puerto Rico Planning Board, 1951, p. 43. 
3. Income: Masor TRENDS 


Net income in Puerto Rico has steadily increased since the fiscal 
year of 1940. From about $230 million in 1940 it rose to about 
$650 million in 1950. This is an increase of 185 percent in 10 years. 
If we correct these figures for changes in prices, the increase during 
this period of time is practically 100 percent (exactly 99 percent). 
While real income doubled, per capita real income increased 69 per- 
cent. Roughly speaking, two-thirds of the rise in income resulted in a 
higher standard of living, about one-third was absorbed by the rapidly 
increasing population. (See table 14.) 


TABLE 14.—I ncreases in net income, 1940-1950 





| | Percent 
| 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 | increase 
| | 1940-50 





Total net income ‘ _ ea 617 648 | 185 


Wages and salaries____. 336 | 363 | 365 

Net profits... .-- nahn eae 2 § 235 | 235 237 | 

EE Cea ae ae . ; 26 | 23 23 
' 


NET INCOME IN 1939-40 PRICES (IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Total net income. .-_-_..-.-.--.---- ; 228 | 23 | 441 


Wages and salaries- - - - ehaseeed | 231 
Net profits. _____-_- ssatcss ry 7! 161 
Rental income..-.. saben 20 18 


| 


PER CAPITA NET INCOME (DOLLARS) 


Eas Gree Bete. oi. cc 25 ae tail 121 
In 1939-40 prices-_- 121 


1 Decrease. 


Source: Income and product figures based on data furnished by the Office of Economic Research, 
nomic Development Administration. 
See: Economic Development, Puerto Rico, 1940-50; Puerto Rico Planning Board, 1951, p. 10. 
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Graph 2 gives an interesting account of the rise of income during 
the forties. The sharp increase during the first half of the decade— 
the war years—is most striking. After 1945 the increase has been 


moderate. i 
GRAPH 2 


INSULAR NET INCOME 1940-1950 


THE TOTAL INCOME OF PUERTO RICO WAS ALMOST THREE TIMES AS LARGE AT THE END.OF THE DE- 
CADE AS IT WAS IN 1939-40 MOST OF THE RISE TOOK PLACE OURING THE WAR YEARS, THE RATE 

OF INCREASE TAPERING OFF IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD THE GAIN PER CAPITA WAS NOT AS GREAT BE- 
CAUSE OF THE LARGE INCREASE IN POPULATION 


INSULAR NET INCOME PER GAPITA NET INCOME, 


MILLIONS OF CURRENT DOLLARS CURRENT OOLLARS 
800 800 


PER CAPITA INCOME 


00 
1940 3=—s 194 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
FISCAL YEARS 





Source: Economic Development, Puerto Rico, 1940-50, Puerto Rico Planning Board, 1951, p. 11. 


@ Between 1950 and 1954 income increased from about 650 to about 
950 million dollars. Net income in terms of 1950 prices increased by 
18.6 percent during this period of time. However from 1953 to 1954 
net income increased by less than 1 percent."® 


1 Economic Report to the Governor, 1954, statistical appendix, A-2 and A-27. 
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These figures show that the greatest relative increase in income 
during the last 15 years occu during the war years when Federal 
Government spending was greatest and the demand for goods and 
services highest. 

Table 15 illustrates the high percentage of total insular net income 
derived from Federal activities. From a high of 24.7 percent in 
1943-44 the contribution of the Federal Government declined to a 
low of 6.0 percent in 1947-48. These percentages show that the 
insular economy was able to sustain and further increase the vastly 
higher postwar income. The Governor’s report states: 

The satisfaction that can be derived from this growth in insular sources of 


income must, however, be tempered by the fact that they are not based as yet 
on a sturdy foundation." 


TaBLE 15.—Income derived from Federal activities, 1940-49 





Percentage of ales Percentage of 
total insular Fiscal year! — total insular 
net income _ net income 


1939 to 1940___.____| ; 9.0 || 1944 to 1945. s 133. 6 
1940 to 1941 3.3 | 12.0 || 1945 to 1946 108. 0 
1941 to 1942 8 | 15.3 || 1946 to 1947.____. 50.0 
23.4 || 1947 to 1948______. 356. 6 
24.7 || 1948 to 1949______- 41.6 

‘| 


Millions of 


Fiscal year dollars 





1 Does not include transfer payments, which appear only in measurement of personal income. Personal 
income derived from Federal activities has not declined as sharply as has net income, because of the large 
payments to veterans during the postwar year. Personal income originating in Federal activities amounted 
to 13 percent of total personal income in 1948-49, compared to 25 percent in 1944-45. 


The lack of a sturdy foundation is seen in the inability of manufac- 
turing to increase its relative share in total income. In the 3 years 
from 1946-47 to 1948-49 manufacturing contributed an average of 
12.7 percent of the total net income, as compared to 11.6 percent io 
1939-40. 


Manufacturing income has grown at almost exactly the same rate as total 
insular income * * *, As a source of income, manufacturing is still dependent 
mainly on two industries, sugar and needlework, as it was before the war. These 
two sectors contributed 59 percent of all the income derived from manufacturing 
in 1948-49 or almost the same percentage as in 1939-40." 


The largest increase in the relative contribution to total net income 
occurred in trade. From less than 11 percent in 1939-40, its con- 
tribution rose to about 20 percent (1946-49 average). Construction 
made another significant contribution to the growth of net income. 
A building boom in the postwar years increased its significance. 

But it is not merely the pattern of growth which could be more solid. 
The financing of the postwar expenditures has been partially accom- 
eee through liquidation of assets accumulated during the war 
period. 

It must be realized that Puerto Rico is an underdeveloped country— 
at least insofar as the availability of savings is concerned. 

The total savings of the relatively few wealthier families and of the existing 


businesses is not nearly enough to finance any large overall expansion in plant 
and equipment.* 


11 Economic Development, op. cit. p. 19. 
12 Tbid. pp. 19, 20. 
#8 Economic Development, op. cit. p. 25. 
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A closer scrutiny of the income distribution in Puerto Rico illus- 
trates this conclusion. As graph 3 shows over three-fourths of rural 
families had an income of less than $1,000 in 1950 and about one-half 
of urban families had incomes of less than $1,000 (these are families 


with male heads), 
GRAPH 3 


REPORTED INCOME DISTRIBUTIONS 
FAMILIES IN PUERTO RICO AND THE UNITED STATES, 1950 


PUERTO RICO RURAL PUERTO RICO URBAN 
MALE HEAD INCOME FEMALE HEAD 
AVERAGE $ 752 GROUPS AVERAGE $ 789 





















029% $5,000 @ OVER 1.3% 
0.9% $4,000- $4,999 05% 
23% 


12% $3,000- $3,999 


34% $2,000- $2,999 


$1,000- $ 1,999 


UNOEP 
$1,000 


PUERTO RICO URBAN UNITED STATES UNITED STATES UNITED STATES 
'NCOME MALE HEAD RURAL FARM RURAL NON-FARM URBAN INCOME 
GROUPS AVERAGE $ 15/4 AVERAGE $ 2,489 AVERAGE $ 3,529 AVERAGE $4,270 GROUPS 





10.3% $5,000 & OVER 





$5,000 6 OvER 49% 


$4,000- $4,999 $4,000- $4999 
$3,000- $3,999 $3,000- $3,999 
$2,000-$2,999 $2,000-$2,999 
$ ',000- $1,999 $1,000- $1,999 
UNDER UNDER 
$',000 $1,000 





Source: Puerto Rico Family Incomes, August 1953, p. 9. 


A survey of income of wage-earners’ families in Puerto Rico in 
1952 and 1953 indicates continuous progress and in 1953 a majority of 
wage-earners’ families were above rather than below the $1,000-income 
level. (For details see table 16.) 
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TaBLH 16.—Percent distribution of income for wage earners’ families in Puerto 
Rico in 1953 and 1952 ' 





Income group 1953 1952 

FP anigieccascessdodccusen  odint a neinine nanan percent 100. 0 100.0 
Less than $300_..- : Eo a do 1.1 2.2 
$300 to $499__...____- dala do 5.8 12.5 

$500 to $000_........._.- . j ...do 40.9 42.8 

$1,000 to $1,999__ ; , do 43.5 35.4 
$2,000 and over... abasic 4 bas ahs ..d0__. &7 7.1 
Wd a) Sad wedeseeeed antiies , $1, 050 $919 
Arithmetic mean *__. aad «hd £9 ook codck, wr . $1, 180 | $1, 081 
Relative excess of the mean over the median -- .___. percent 12.4 17.6 


1 Money income plus value of food produced for family use. 

? The median income is the income of the middle family if all families were arranged in ascending or de- 
cending order of income. 

3 Other money receipts such as inheritances, etc., are included in the mean income for 1952 and 1953. These 
are not included in the income groups and medians for these years. Other money receipts averaged $18 in 
1952 and $21 in 1953. 


Source: Puerto Rico Department of Labor, San Juan Survey of Incomes and Expenditures of Families in 
Puerto Rico in 1953, Preliminary Release No. 5, May 18, 1955 p. 1. 


An examination of income from the point of view of the distributive 
share shows that profits and wages and salaries shared about equally 


in the rise of income since 1940, profits however having a slight edge 
over wages and salaries. (See table 17.) 


TABLE 17.—Personal income, fiscal years 1939-40 to 1948-49 


{In millions of dollars] 


7 


J 


Fiscal year ending June 30 


| 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 


Personal income, total_............---.- (229.6 (280.3 |361.8 (437.9 |481.1 [575.2 /624.1 (658.3 (665.7 | 607.7 
————_—_ = — ———————— 
Wage and salary receipts.........-- /116.8 (142.8 |181.4 {233.4 |285.5 |337.1 |347.0 (331.2 334.3 | 361.0 


Total employee disbursements! 1117. 3 |143.3 |182.0 |234.3 |286.6 |338.3 (348.3 332.8 |336.2 | 363.2 





Less: Employee contributions | 

to retirement and pension | | 
ONE. Ans cbt cp cco Ot Bj ‘O} Bir 2s 1.3 1.6 1.9 2.2 

——___——_SVSv Oh es 
Other labor income_____-_-...--- tact Ot! SES) 8745) 2SF 44 3.1 3.3 3.7 5.4 
Compensation for injuries--.-.--- 17] 20 2.2 2.1 2. 4.4 3. 1 3.2 3.4 3.8 
id, ss Gite cas | 40! 93/121)124) 511 @ | @® 3 1. ¢ 
Profits receipts..........- -eunaee-| 25.2 | 04.3 {131.1 |151.6 [147.3 |181. 6 (195.2 |237.2 |235.3 | 235.4 
Weenie TROON... secs 20.1 | 20.1 | 22.5 | 23.9 | 26.6] 28.6 | 28.3) 27.5 | 25.8) 22.2 
Personal interest income. ......---- 9.3] 91] 88] 97] 94] 10.6/ 11.2) 10.7] 13.6/ 16.0 
Net interest__- atin eects Ok ae 8.8 9.6 9.1 | 10.3 10.8 | 10.3) 13.2 15. 6 

Net interest paid by Govern- | 
ILS on Sten tnhiipw cen aiehs 1 @®@ | ®@ (2) 1 3 | 3 4 4 4 4 
Transfer payments ‘_............... |} 24) 27] 3.7 4.8 5.0 12.9 | 39.3 | 48.4 | 52.9 57.5 

| i | 





1 Same as wages and salaries, appendix table 9. 

2 Less than $100,000. 

3 Interest received by individuals from the Federal Government only. Securities of the insular govern- 
ment are not held by resident individuals. 

4 Chiefly Federal Government payments to veterans. 


Source: Economic Development, 1940-50, Puerto Rico Planning Board, 1951, p. 158. 
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Wages and salaries increased from about $120 million in 1940 to 
about $360 million in 1949. This amounts to an increase of about 
210 percent in money terms and about 115 percent in real terms. 
A series not exactly comparable shows an increase of wages and 
salaries from about $380 million in 1950 to about $570 million in 
1954. This is an increase of about 48 percent in money and about 
37 percent in real terms. 

Net profits increased from $75 million to about $235 million between 
1940 and 1949 or by about 210 percent. In constant dollars the in- 
crease amounted to about 120 percent. The exact percentages 
showing the rise in profits are slightly higher than those for the increase 
in wages and salaries. The series for 1950-54 shows an increase of 
net profits from $226 million to $314 million or an increase of almost 
40 percent. (See table 18.) 


TABLE 18.—WNet income by distributive shares, 1950-54 fiscal years 


{In millions] 


Distributive share 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 






































| 
ee Pra a ar i | rece oe | 

Commonwealth net income-___.-.....----- en .--------| $659.2 | $751.5 | $859.4 | $924.0 | $961.4 
Compensation to employees. -_----- ines nsoil alias ders 396. 1| 450.2) 537.6| 587.4| 601.4 
Wages and salaries. ------ pmesin adic Weleennaeee baa 381.5 | 431.2) 508.4) 554.9) 567.2 
atti aa chi tenciaicbete -e---ne-| 245.8 | 279.8 | 304.6 | 319.1 | 333.1 
Government-........-...-.-- ; ~autiaeie | 135.7) 151.4 | 208.8 | 235.8) 234.1 
I ie osteo alee s sacintiige | 41.4] 542| 989] 12.2] 1125 

Civilian personnel. | 25] 22] 354] 361] () 

Military personnel... - -- ; +. $9) ee 60.5) 85.1 (1) 
Commonwealth. ....._..-- vececcecccceeeee--| 963| 97.2] 107.9] 1146] 121.6 








Regular agencies and municipal govern- 



























































ME oie cance sg 67.3} 71.0] 80.2] 85.4 93.0 

Business enterprises - - - - - | 27.0) 2.2 27.7 | 29.2 28. 6 

Supplements to wages and salaries____- iil asel aenal .| 14.6 | 19.0| 29.2 32.5 34. 2 

Social insurance payments...--........------------ 9.9| 120 | 18.2 19.9 22. 1 

Other labor income..--.-.-...-.-- licntnsnnaene capa 4.7 | 7.0 11.0 12.6 12.1 

Net profits of business enterprises... _....-....----.------- 225. 9 59.4 | 279.4 | 292.2 | 313.7 
= Pe | 

I aE Ris a ainaie vein hin ban teairtindele <wanldnig 221.4 | 252.2/; 271.8 | 287.2 307. 1 

Re NN oo iicrrencccncgunacbime~cowcosundawk 4.5 | 7.2 7.6 | 5.0 6.6 

k= == 

Rental income of individuals. .................--.--.--.-.-.- | 20.4 34.2 35. 3 36.9 38. 4 

SPs - eS stinsnntmandinsaeitng 7.8 7.7 7.1 7.5 7.9 





1 Not available. 
Source: Planning Board, Bureau of Economics and Statistics. See Economic Report to the Governor 
1954, Puerto Rico Planning Board, Statistical Appendix, A-2. 


A comparison of the relative significance of various industry groups 
in regard to net income and in regard to employment throws further 
light on the structure of the Puerto Rican economy. 

In 1954, Government was the major source of income ($266 million). 
Trade had second place with about $190 million net income, If 
manufacturing and construction are grouped together they become the 
third source generating income (manufacturing, about $145 million, 
plus $34 million in construction). If manufacturing is considered 
alone, it has to yield second place to agriculture with $168 million 
income in 1954. (See table 19.) 
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A word of caution should be added lest these figures are interpreted 
without due consideration for the intimate interrelationship between 
the agricultural and the manufacturing sectors of the Puerto Rican 
economy. Sugar is again the outstanding example but tobacco 
should also be mentioned in this context. it these “‘industries’’ are 


considered to include both agricultural and manufacturing sectors, 
they form the most significant part of the Puerto Rican economy. 


TaBLe 19.—Net income by industrial origin, fiscal years 


{In millions] 


Industry 


All industries | $659.2 $751.5 $850. 4 | 


147.0 175.0 | 
106.5 113.8 | 
32.4 32.7 | 


Agriculture 

Manufacturing and mining 

Contract construction 

Transportation. -_............- 

Power and gas- - 

Communications 

tiie dk cacn aaeidien ily 

eed cadankabawe 
i 


Sees | 


~ 
nm ao “@w i oe SHH m DH | 


— 


107.1 | 
124.2 | 


82/88| B<5-. 


Commonwealth 





88 | =: 
ow 


Regular agencies. 
Business enterprises 
Municipal government 








_- 
a 


| 
| 


1 Includes only the wages and salaries paid out to military personnel actually stationed in the island 
whether the individuals concerned are of mainland or Puerto Rican origin. Previously this item included 
the estimated wages of all military personne] inducted in the island and excluded the wages paid to persons 
of mainland origin stationed in Puerto Rico. 


Source: Planning Board, Bureau of Economics and Statistics. See Economic Report to the Governor, 
1954, Puerto Rico Planning Board, Statistical Appendix, A-1. 
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Between 1950 and 1954 the expenses of the Federal Government 
increased from $46 million to $124 million while the Commonwealth 
expenses increased only from $104 million to $142 million. Income 
derived from trade increased from $140 million to $190 million. 
Manufacturing and mining income increased even more sharply— 
from $85 million to $145 million between 1950 and 1954. 

Table 20 compares the relative significance of employment and 
income in various industries, thus giving indirectly some first under- 
standing of productivity in various sectors of the economy. The 
striking fact is that while agriculture had first place in regard to 
employment (32 percent of total employment) it had third place in 
regard to income generated (17.5 percent of total net income). Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, had fourth place in regard to employ- 
ment (9 percent) but first place in regard to income generated (27.5 
percent), Trade had 15.5 percent of total employment and 20 per- 
cent of net income while the share of manufacturing in income was 
only slightly higher than its share in income (15 as compared to 13 
percent). 
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TABLE 20.—Relative importance of selected industry groups in Puerto Rico in regard 
to employment and net income, 1954 


Percent of total 








| , 
| Employment) Net income 





Agriculture ___-_- Dttbadeestbatbandidaceddtnpackichcadddasphioesad 32.0 | 17.5 

enna a il a nh i ae ee 2 as | 13.0 | 15.0 

Contract construction saan ea a a al eel 6.0 | 3.5 

Trade DEE LEAT TIES ILS PRE MNT 15.5 20. 0 

Government........-.- pplnddieeaeeeeten wpascideepoummaneresendvanewvbiinenss 9.0 | 27.5 
| 








Source: Tables 8 and 19, 


4. WAGES AND SALARIES 
A. EARNINGS AND WAGES IN PUERTO RICO 


In the preceding section we have seen that wage and salary pay- 
ments increased considerably during the last 15 years. We shall now 


explore more closely the movement of wage and salary earners’ 
income. 


Between 1940 and 1949 wage and salary payments—corrected for 
changes in the cost of living—increased as follows: 


Percent 
cetreens..  e. eS swnuawoatlncd ME 325. 7 
I. 2 Semen TS re scien 3 5 ine eS eee 123. 3 
Re i wiaurtuhon cee LSE eee 88. 0 
Or een 8 A. i isda sa aleoarcioetigmken nse 62. 5 
eee 2 Se ede na went es 45. 1 
peemurecmiing es es coc sisi icles Sogibtecine sinesbitch te Grabstin citeisd oa 43.8 
PENG 20 ee ; ee 36. 5 
Te ON cs oe iin Grae agt tine ke oad ite 19. 0 


Manufacturing is fifth with an increase of 43.8 percent, considerably 
below the all- industry average of 62.5 percent. (For details see 
table 21.) 

These figures refer to total wage and salary payments, not to wage 
rates. Changes i in the latter are shown in table 22 which compares 
gross hourly earnings for the fiscal years 1940 and 1950. 


TABLE 21.—Salaries and wages, by major industry groups, 1939-40 and 1948-49 

















7 aa 1948-49 1939-40 | , Percent 
Industry group | 1939-40 prices prices ! | ——-* 
| 
teed!) 2D SiO |__ $t17, 207 $363,268 | $190, 647 62.5 
Agriculture_______- ie ee. = 25, 396 66, 038 34, 657 36.5 
CeNNORNO 5, ood bts dancddinbense< bak 1,981 | 16, 071 8, 434 325. 7 
PORCINE cece ak en due bee <e | 18, 737 | 51, 339 26, 943 | 43.8 
Trade. Siduncerddenteeeaeenakees onl 7, 122 30, 297 15, 900 | 123.3 
Finance, insurance and real estate_....-_--- 1, 854 5, 008 2, 628 41.7 
Transportation and utilities___..........-- 8, 091 18, 352 9, 631 19.0 
TNs 65 bt c es ctthe Lnthebecédasebbben | 13, 798 38, 146 20, 019 45.1 
SIU... .. cndnenttienlivantie~tinbegks 36, 773 131, 701 69, 118 | 88. 0 








! The deflator used is 190.5, based on the consumers’ price index, using a 1939-40 base. 
Source: Economic Development, Puerto Rico, 1940-50, Puerto Rico Planning Board, 1951, p. 46. 
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TABLE 22.—Real and money hourly earnings, by indusiry—1939-40 and 1949-50 


Gross hourly earnings Real hourly earnings 1939-40 
(cents per hour) prices (cents per hour) ! 
Industry . Sy alia i : wae es 
Percent- Percent- 
1430-40 1949-50 age 193040 169-50 | age 
change | change 





Agriculture: 
Sugar cane-. 
Tobacco 
Coffee _ . .. 
Construction - -. -- 
Manufacturing: 
Fruit and vegetable canning and 
preserving ; pan 
Bakery products... ... 
Sugar, raw. 
Sugar, refined. _- 
Soft drinks.....- 
Liquors... 
Tobacco products. 4 
Tobaceo stemmeries _- -. 
Needlework ( factory) - 
Furniture... 
Printing and publishing 
Drugs, perfumes, and similar prod- 
ad oe 
Fertilizers 
Concrete produets_- 
Machinery (foundries)... _--- 
Fabricated metal products... 2 
Shoes____._-. inde 
Transportation: Passenger and cargo by 
railroad, highway, air, and water | 
Trade: 


Weeeitee. O. .2555 585. silat] 


et ) 
oD 


POW mE DOO 
to CRON OM aO=s 


conc 


| 
“| 
oft 
| 


@wos 


ESS 
a eo ocoorKaeH S2O Keke WOwWOWow 
. th > ? . NO 
Sc woan-tN co 


eo 


ww 


ee 20. 2 | 18.5 | 
Services: 
Automobile repair shop 
Cinemas and theaters..............-- e 
Laundries ; 


BEE RB 


16.1 | 23.6 
14. 16.6 | 


3 | | 90.1 
} 


ecow CF 


1 The deflator employed was 178.3, based on the Consumers Price Index shifted to a 1939-40 base. 
2 Straight-time hourly earnings. 
8 Loss; all other percentage changes are gains. 


Sources: (1) Hourly earnings (money rates) for manufacturing industries were obtained from Depart- 
ment of Labor, statements of Fernando Sierra Berdecia, commissioner of labor, and Candido Oliveras, 
chairman of the minimum wage board, before the subcommittees of the Labor and Education, and Ways 
and Means Committees of U. 8. House of Representatives on the extension to Puerto Rico of a minimum 
wage of 75 cents per hour and social-security bill, H. R. 6000, p. 62. (2) Wage data fer cther industries were 
obtained from reports published or files of bureau of labor statistics, Puerto Rico Department of Labor. 

See: Economic Development in Puerto Rico, 1940-50, Puerto Rico Planning Board, 1951 p. 157. 


Percentage changes in gross hourly earnings varied between 63 
percent for retail trade and 311 percent for shoe manufacturing. 
Within the manufacturing group the minimum change occurred in 
needlework (factory) with 68 percent and the maximum in the shoe 
industry, as just mentioned. 

Changes in real hourly earnings have been considerably smaller. 
In three industries real hourly rates declined between 1940 ‘and 1950: 
(1) in sugar refining they declined 3 percent, (2) in needlework (factory) 
6 percent, (3) in retail trade 8 pa. Real wage rates in all other 
industries increased between 7 percent in wholesale trade and 131 
percent in shoe manufacturing. Within the manufacturing group 
real wage rates increased in the following decreasing order of mag- 
nitude: 
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Percent 
STL cscs esse codhscuennieaceeatiine AMM idatia © nao. or aaceaph ares ok a, ied npeioaariateor see eee 131 
ne SE OR oe an cae eh dckhncenaakhneees ee ane 83 
PUIG ink Gis seb SAWS peste. dddnckeaeiesbiee aes: 73 
Bakery products____--..._------ Oe 3 le Us ww eos 57 
Drugs, perfumes, etc__---..-.------- ics wo ni are ower wo win cae pig aE aca 57 
Fruit, vegetable canning, and preserving. ..................- 2-2 Le 46 
NE ee ner. naar ade ap eos es te os ein ys wig oe ce we cae tal 42 
ic ee asia acai a ilies isnt we © cheatin date cian taieasnine eh 39 
Machinery (foundries) -_ - - - - Dias a seer RR Nisha wc aa eae ted aioe aed 22 
Coneuets meoducte___....... ---..-- nind eased woe ait win eae aw waedeie 21 
I had oe beers biind ane colin | hal wie Gin stow gdledins Reick alie 21 
SI oo le a ils win cw awiatlionapinrinen Sohenaiiald 21 
Toebeces products. —-—-—._----—.---- -- wee we ee ee eee en ceeenn 16 
ee oie sce am de nidendennwen ndash e wentie alee niebiitt. Dia. 9 


This grouping shows that fabricated metal products, furniture, 
bakery products, and drug, perfumes, and so forth had increases over 
50 percent between 1940 and 1950. Fruit, vegetable canning and 
preserving, fertilizer, and soft drinks had increases between 25 and 50 
percent, and the other industries listed had increases of less than 25 
percent. Tobacco products and raw sugar belong to the major 
industries in the latter group. 

As indicated in table 22, the figures for real earnings are based on a 
deflator of 178.3. More recent data seem to indicate that the ap- 
propriate indicator is 167.1. This would increase all real earning 
figures by approximately 7 percent. 

As a result of the increase of the minimum wage to 75 cents in 
1950, wages increased as shown in the following table which was 
compiled about a year after the effective date of the 1949 amendments: 


TABLE 23.—New minimum wage rates, approved or recommended 








| Number of industries or Number of industries or 














industry branches industry branches 
Minimum hourly rate, haere arama Minimum hourly rate, 
in cents | Priorto | After the in cents Prior to | After the 
| the 75-cent; 75-cent | | the 75-cent 75-cent 
mininum minimum | minimum | minimum 
_—— — | eee 
IE Tivos scecstcnsc ten acagiecorieimd 1 || 35 to 39.9 9 | 4 
ee 2 || 30 to 34.9. ee 20 | 14 
a = ‘ 2 || 25 to 29.9- - 17 | s 
isan. dindic inal cintem ibaa ES OS a 13 6 
SE isons ce icccnc cease t pasty ; 4 || Less than 20.....-......-- 13 | 1 
BOGODO: 5 on. se5 ci. be ushidewdéod 6 Se 
40.1 to 44.9__...._-- ai clkshad séenin a : 1 | tn thinsomeareiibiee 98 64 
Manet 00.5... | 17 | 7 | 
| 


Source: Economic Development, Puerto Rico, 1940-50, Puerto Rico Planning Board, 1951, p. 45. 


The Governor’s report on Economic Developments 1940-50 
summarizes this table as follows: 

After the adoption of the 75-cent minimum, rates of 40 cents or higher have been 
approved or recommended for 26 industries or industry branches. It may be 


observed that recent wage increases are thinning the lower brackets. No recom- 
mendations have as yet been made for 34 industry divisions." 


4 Economic Development, op. cit. p. 45. 
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Some indication of the develo go between 1950 and 1954 is given 
by the movement of mean daily wages. As table 24 shows, mean 
daily wages in key manufacturing industries increased from 17 percent 


for breweries and soft drinks to 44 percent in sugar mills. 
; Percent 
change 
Apparel and related products from $2.30 to $2.98__- + 30 
Breweries and soft drinks, $3.45 to $4.04_. +17 


Cement, $5.28 to $6.93_______- ; ereates + 32 
Sugar mills, $4.47 to $6.43______- wahncait 4% +44 


Textile mill products, $2.08 to $2.90. — a +40 

During the same time (from 1950—54) the cost of living increased 
from 160.5 to 197.3 (March 1941 equals 100) or by 23 percent. This 
means that real mean daily wages changed within a range of a decline 
of about 6 percent in breweries and soft drinks and an increase of about 
21 percent in sugar mills. 

Between 1953 and 1954 all wages and salaries increased by 2.2 
percent while the consumer price index increased by 3.2 percent. 


TaBL= 24.—Mean daily wages for selected occupational and industry groups, 
1950-54, fiscal years 


Classifications j 1951 1952 1953 


nA 


PP AS SP FHP Sr SHH SH SNPS NN 
~ 
Bes 


§ $ 


uses 
R588 
ESSZ 
$252 


ugarcane 
Manufacturing: 
Apparel and related ag 
Breweries and soft drin 


Sugar mills 

Textile mill products 
Mining: Quarries 
Construction: 

Cancrete building 

Road 


SRSBSS Bees 
38633 


Se RVSKSS 
HSRazrA 


ou 
ot] 


Transportation 
Bus and taxi 5 ic wciccbsd secede. Sock 
Railroads a 


ez 
BSR 2S LSSSLE 


Ske SS 


1, 
2. 
1. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
5. 
4. 
2. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 


S$ 82 82 
om wm Se wee SHIT 


“- 
— 
28 
= oe 
ec 6S 
Oo = 
thr 


Telephone and telegraph 
Services: 
Gas stations 
Hotels and restaurants 
Laundries 
Machine shops 
Trade: 
Retail 
Saeensen land collectors 
Professional: 
Engineers and architects-................-..-.--- 
Schoolteachers. dis 
Clerical: Office employees... ----- 
Government: Police and firemen 


~ ’ ’ 
FREED BD PERN SR WHET SNP 


ects 
& $s 
Sezz 








2S fBSE FE 


28 £825 
Ss #35 


on 
ak 
PPS FP FPS Fo See SR BES eD weer 
a 


Seeo 2p FPS 


BASS 
Bans 
SENx 
SEPc wwe 
SR2N 


1 Not available. 


Source: State insurance fund. See Economic Report to the Governor, 1954, Puerto Rico Planning Board, 
statistical appendix A-21. 
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Table 25 summarizes the movement of average hourly and weekly 
earnings from 1946 to 1954. 


TABLE 25.—Average hourly and weekly earnings of production and related workers 
in manufacturing industries in Puerto Rico 








| 
Hourly earnings Weekly earnings Hourly earnings | Weekly earnings 
Year pee ean ms Year ees tte tee ee ee eee 

April! | October | April! October April! | Oetober April! | October 

Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
1946... 36.3 35.3 $13. 50 $12. 43 1951 46.7 43.1 $16. 44 $15. 00 
1947. _. 42.3 39.3 13. 03 13. 68 || 1952. 51.1 44. 6 | 14. 97 | 15. 39 
1948 44.2 41.4 16. 71 13. 79 1953 53.9 47.9 | 19. 94 | 16. 81 


1949. _- 44.9 40.8 16. 52 | 13.34 || 1954 55.4 50.2 | 18.67 17.37 
1950__ 44.3 | 41.9 16. 08 | 13. 83 


1 Hourly and weekly earnings for April are affected by higher wages paid by sugar factories. 


Source: Amending the Fiar Labor Standards Act of 1938, hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, U. 8. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 1, p. 1272. 


Average hourly earnings increased from 36.3 cents in April 1946 
to 44.9 cents in April 1949. In 1950 they declined slightly to 44.3 
cents but resumed their upward movement in 1951. They increased 
steadily to 55.4 cents an hour in April 1954. Because of the sig- 
nificance of the sugar industry in the Puerto Rican economy, the sea- 
sonal movement in that industry affects earnings in the whole island. 
April earnings are, therefore, seasonally high, whereas October 
earnings are seasonally low. In some years the difference between 
these 2 months was over 10 percent. 

Weekly earnings show the same seasonality. April data indicate an 
increase from $13.50 in 1946 to $18.67 in 1954. ‘The movement dur- 
ing this time was, on the whole, parallel to that of average hourly 
earnings. 

Table 26 shows the movement of the consumer price index durin 
the same period of time. The index increased from 151.8 in April 
1946 (March 1941 equals 100) to 201.9 in April 1954 (equal to an 
increase of about 33 percent). The increase from October 1946 
to October 1954 was smaller (from 164.7 to 197.9 or an increase of 
about 22 percent). 
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The increases in average hourly and average weekly wages in Puerto 
Rico from 1946 to 1954 may be summarized as follows: 


{In percent] 


Average hourly Average weekly 
earnings earnings 
eu >—_——_—_|-- 
October | October 


April 1946- 
| 1946-Octo- | | 1946-Octo- 
| ber 1954 | APril 1954 | “hor 1954 


April 1946- 
April 1954 


Increase in money terms 52 42 | 38 40 
Increase in cost of living... 33 22 33 22 
Increase in real terms slat Siateoicoas 19 20 5 | 18 


It is obvious that these results ranging from a 5- to 20-percent 
increase in real earnings are strongly influenced by the seasonality of 
the changes in earnings and in the cost of living. 

Yearly averages obtained from the Puerto Rico Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, section of employment and payrolls in manufacturing do 
not have this shortcoming. They show the following increases in 
average hourly earnings: from 35.6 cents an hour in 1946 to 50.0 cents 
in 1950 and to 51.9 cents an hour in 1954. If changes in the cost of 
living are taken into consideration, the increase in real average hourly 
earnings between 1946 and 1954 amounted to about 16.5 percent. 
(For details see table 27.) 


TABLE 27.—Average hourly earnings in manufacturing, Puerto Rico, 1946, 1953, 
and 1954 


[Cents] 


Month 1946 | 1953 | 1954 Month | 1946 | 1953 | 1954 


October... | 35.2] 47.9! 50.1 


January -- -. ie aati (‘) 48. 49. 6 Fence - We .| 
November... ; --4 35.6 | 48.1) 51.7 
‘ 


EOE ALE ALTE (@) | 51. 52 
eae ; (1) | 53.§ 53. 
April. aes wetsigh ns ceniieon blac nisi 55 
May.. eee Le Ft 54 
June- ntind .-.--| 35.8 | 50.3 52. 
anes esiasanks 35.6 | 48.3 49. 
EEE. Sk stndniwcdnwsedesnccen| mene | Ms 50. 
September 35.7 | 47.8) 59. 


December. -- 36. 5 | 48.6 | 52.6 
Average 
Cost-of-living index (March F 2 


1941 =100)__.-__- oe |159. 7 7 | 193. g 
Real average hourly earnings | | 22.3 25. = 


SNS ONO Io 


1 Series on Employment, Hours, and Earnings was began on April 1951 


Norte.—Percent increase in real hourly earnings, 1946-54 equals 16.5 percent. Percent increase in real 
hourly earnings, 1953—54 equals 0.8 percent. 


Source: Bureau of labor statistics, Puerto Rico Department of Labor. 


It should be pointed out that the cost-of-living index overstates to 
some extent the increase in the cost of living since 1940. As table 28 
shows, the food-budget accounts for 51.9 percent of the items included 
in the consumer price index. In 1954, however, the actual expendi- 
tures for food, tobacco, and beverages amounted to a little less than 
46 percent.© This percentage is derived from the total expenditures 
for food, etc. It is true that the percentage of food expenditure is 
likely to be somewhat higher for the low-income families but our 
analysis of the structure of income in Puerto Rico has shown that the 


18 Economic Report to the Governor, 1954, Puerto Rico Planning Board, statistical appendix, A-5. 
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concentration in the lower-income groups is stich that an overall 
average is a pretty good expression of the relative expenditures for 
the large number of people. 


TABLE 28.—Consumer price index for wage earner families 
All items 


, knit & " on rea ila intl 51.9 
Clothing. eae SS es z 9.5 
NS Sik lanka ponccd hep oh aves gue a oa ‘ ; ove 5. 7 
Housefurnishings - -- - - ; ia sii aadalell 3.0 
Miscellaneous - - es, lal — +e. 29. 9 


Source: Economic Report to the Governor, 1954, Puerto Rico Planning Board, 1951; statistical appendix 
A-15. 


The difference between 46 percent expenditures for food, etc., and 
the weight of almost 52 percent used in the cost-of-living index is 
significant because the food component of the cost-of-living index has 
increased more than the other components. In May 1955, the food 
component was 235.4 (March 1941 equals 100) (see table 29) whereas 
the all-items index was 197.8. It must, therefore, be concluded, that 
the cost-of-living index has a tendency to overstate rather than 
understate the actual increase in the cost of living. Hence it has a 
tendency to understate rather than overstate the increases in real 
earnings of wage and salary earners. 


TABLE 29.—Consumer Price Index for wage earners’ families in Puerto Rico 
(March 1941=100) 


[Fiscal year 1954-55] 


Food Clothing Housefurnish- 


ings Rent ! M iscellaneous 


1954—July.........-.. 243 
SU ee | 244. 
September. bs 237. 
October 236. 
November-_-- _- 236. 
December - _---- - | 235. 
January | 234. 
February--_-_--. 239. 

. 234. 


a OoOCN COS Ow 
NOON VTOAom 


(?) 


SOON tw wow 
COW K—NAWOae Se ee 


! Rent quotations taken on a quarterly basis. 
2 Not available. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Puerto Rico Department of Labor. 
B. WAGES IN PUERTO RICO AND ON THE MAINLAND 


Table 30 gives a general understanding of the movement of wages 
in Puerto Rico and on the mainland. Generally speaking, average 
hourly earnings increased much more on the mainland than they did 
in Puerto Rico. As a result the differential between average hourly 
earnings in. Puerto Rico and on the mainland has been steadily widen- 
ing. In 1940 it amounted to 44 cents, in 1950 to 98 cents for all 
industries and in October 1954 it amounted to $1.31. (See tables 30 
and 31.) April data would show a somewhat smaller differential. 
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TaBLe 30.—Increases in average hourly earnings, Puerto Rico and United States 
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Puerto Rico U nited States | Ditterentiats 
Industry Is A 

Jan- | Sater In. Jan- {oct In- Jan- — 

uary | ber |. ..| uary| ber > uary | ber 

1950 | 1954 |°FP8S°) i950 | 1954 |°PP*S°) jo5d | 1954 
LE LOE a I! OT ciondneiabiialntaniae Se Se ee a 

j ' 
en : ; $0. 44 $0. 50 $0. 06 |$1. 42 |$1. 81 |$0. 41 = 98 | $1.31 
Food and kindred pnenate ee | 52. rt .13 1.31 11. 57 | 36 | -79; 1.02 
Tobacco sa gS er te ce oe : | ,20 .36 | .07 | 1.02 | 1.24 22) .7 . 88 
Textile mill products. i aa : 43; .49| .06| 120} 136] .16} .7 . 87 
Apparel and related products -_-_- 3 .39; .08/ 119} 134 ‘15 . 88 - 95 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture) -- -4 | .57 -11 | 124/1.69) .45] .78 1.12 
Furniture and fixtures... ..........-- ¥ See ae .07 | 1.24) 158) .34) .84 1.01 
Paper and allied products. - -_- .47 .72 .25 | 136/178) .42 . 89 1. 06 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries z -53 |) .70| .17|) 186;);220| .43/; 133] 150 
Leather and leather products. -- | .86| .44| .08/ 1.14] 1.30] .25] .78 95 
Stone, clay, and glass products ---.- |} .58] .70| .12) 1.39)1.78/| .39) .80 1. 08 
Fabricated metal products (except machinery | 

and transportation equipment) | 45 -61 | .16 1.49 | 1.92 -43 | 1.04 1.31 
Transportation equipment. - -- |} .38] .91 .53 | 1.68 | 2.16 -48 | 1.30 1.25 
Chemicals and allied products, etc__- | .44|] .68 .24 | 1.45) 1.91 - 1.01 1.23 
Machinery (except electrical) -_ --- ‘ . 56 . 87 -21 | 1.54 | 2.03 my . 98 1. 16 





| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
i 


Norte.—All industries for which comparisons are available are included in this table. 


Souree: Puerto Rico: January 1950, Puerto Rico Bureau of Labor Statistics, Horas y Salarios de los 
Trabajadores de Produccion, en los Grupos Principales de Industrials Manufactureras de Puerto Rico, Anos 
Naturales 1949 y 1950, May, 1951; October 1954, Puerto Rico Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment, 
Hours, and Earnings in the Manufacturing Industries in Puerto Rico, October 1954. 

United States: January 1950, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment, Hours, and Earn- 
ings, historical series; October 1954, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, 
January, 1955. 


TABLE 31.—Increases in average hourly wages, Puerto Rico and United States, 
1939 and October 1954 











: oo Mainland, | Differen- 
Puerto Rico United States | tials 
Industry | 
Octe- — Cote- Sn Oate- 
39 re c re e 
193 1064 crease| 1939 1954 | crease| 1939 1984 
Bakery products ------ wahet aden tiie wiasieaibs so. 17 \$0. 50 $0.33 |$0.62 $1. 68 ‘$1. 06 's0, 45 | $1.18 
Beverages - - he . 20 . 68 . 48 . 87 | 1.95 | 1.08 . 67 1, 27 
Confectionery and related products... eae : .--| .19| .38; .19| .49] 1.41 -92 | .30 1.03 
Furniture and fixtures_...............- .14 .47 33 | 53 | 1.58 | 1.05 | . 39 1.11 
Costume jewelery, costume novelties, buttons, and | | 
novelties eines pioneer ion debater ied —_ .30 | .51 .21 |) .58| 1.47] .89 . 28 . 96 
SS so. wlaaie . 24 .73 .54) .41 | 144) 1.03 -17 . 66 
Products of petroleum and coal___- .s | .23| .68] .45| .75 | 22811.54] .62] 1.60 
Machinery (except electrical) -_-----_- yerehad sot SEE .64 | .73 | 2.03} 1.30] .49 1. 16 
Canning and processing -..........-- nica smal (a bene -27| .46/ 1.38 | .92) .33 “99 
thn neta eam .18| .46) .2 644/131] .7 . 36 . 85 
Men’s, youths’, boys’ furnishings, work clothing | | | 
and allied ee See, ne eae a | .25| .41 | ,14 | .38 | 1.13 . 75 .13 .72 
Paper and allied products, printing, publishing, and | 
I i i a aa el ae! seek ce 1.78 | 1.01 . 51 1, 07 
Footwear (except rubber) -...........-..-.........--- |} .15| .46) .32) .50) 133) .83) .35 . 87 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture)_......| . 24 -57 | .33 | .50/| 1.69} 1.19 . 26 1,12 
Og OR See Coe ae -..--| .13 | .41] .28| .63/] 1.39 -7%6 | .50 . 98 
ON ee ed Dee ioe se 2k cee a 2 | 83 | 58 | 64 | 1.64 100; .39 81 








Source: Puerto Rico: 1939, Data in the Annual Report of the Department of Labor, 1938-39, October 
1954: Puerto Rico Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment, Hours, and Earnings in the Manufacturing 
Industries in Puerto Rico, October 1954. 

United States: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Earnings, October 1954; Handbook 
of Labor Statistics, 1941. 





| 
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This comparison is based on average hourly earnings in all indus- 
tries. In view of the differences in the structure of industry on the 
mainland and in Puerto Rico, such an overall comparison is subject 
to various qualifications. Puerto Rico does not have any heavy in- 
dustry. As a rough approximation we may, therefore, compare the 
average hourly earnings in mainland nondurable goods industries, 
which are more representative of the industrial structure of Puerto 
Rico, with average hourly earnings in Puerto Rico. 

In January 1955 ), the average hourly earnings in durable and in non- 
durable goods industries on the mainland were as follows: 
All of manufacturing 84 
Durable goods industries : 1. 96 
Nondurable goods industries ~ 1. 68 
Difference between durable and nondurable goods industries . 28 
Difference between nondurable goods industries and all manufacturing . 16 

According to these figures, comparisons between Puerto Rico and 
the mainland should take into consideration the 16-cent differential 
between the “comparable” mainland wage level and the wage level in 
Puerto Rico 

A more accurate computation of the relevant differential consists 
in an application of mainland average hourly earnings to the industrial 
structure of Puerto Rico. 


$1. 


TABLE 32 








i i 
| Relative share | 
of selected 
industry 

groups in average 
hourly 
earning, 
January 
1955 


| 

| 

| Puerto Rican 

| manufacturing 
industries 
(excluding 
home needle 

trades) 


Industry group 


Percent 


Mainland 


| 
| Mainland 
| Wage bill if 
the industrial | 
structure of | 
| the mainland 
was similar 
to that of 
Puerto Rico 
(as given 
in col, 2) } 


| Relative share 


of selected 
industry 
groups in 


Puerto Rican | 
manufacturing 


industries 
(including 
home needle 
trades) 


Mainland 
wage hill if 
the industrial 
structure of 
the mainland 
was similar 
to that of 
Puerto Rico 
(as given 
in col. 5) 


(6) 











Percent 


@) 
@) 





$43. 25 
67. 50 


46. 00 


156. 75 


1 This column is obtained by multiplying the mainland average hourly earnings (col. 3) by the relative 
weight of the industry group in the Puerto Rican industrial structure (eol. 2). 
2 


than 5 percent. 
3 Average hourly earnings in manufacturing. 


By applying mainland average hourly earnings to the general 
structure of industry in Puerto Rico (columns 4 and 6), 


we get the 


closest approximation to the actually existing significant differential 
between. the wage level in Puerto Rico and on the mainland. 

If home needle trades are excluded the mainland average hourly 
earnings comparable to those prevailing in Puerto Rico are $1.65 
(January 1955, see col. 4). If home needle trades are included the 
comparable mainland rate is $1.57 (see col. 6). 
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The following comparison summarizes the situation in regard to 
the significant Puerto Rico mainland differential. 


Per hour 
(1) Average hourly earnings in Puerto Rico, January 1955 !________-- $0. 544 
(2) Average hourly earnings in Puerto Rico if mainland rates had existed 
in Puerto Rico (excluding homework needle trades) _.___--.---- 1, 65 
(3) Average hourly earnings in Puerto Rico if mainland rates had existed 
in Puerto Rico (including homework needle trades) __.._..._.-.- 1. 57 
ROE CP ED oc eke erie elt = wee een yy) ee TE ee ae: 1. 11 
Differential (3) —(1)_-..-------- * Siow octets Hot whom ales = amen 1. 03 


1 Information obtained from Puerto Rico Bureau of Labor Statistics, section of employment and payrolls 
in manufacturing industries. 

The rate of $1.65 is only 3 cents lower than the mainland average 
hourly earnings for all nondurable goods manufacturing. The more 
detailed comparison, therefore, changes the situation relatively little. 

The degree to which the differential hetween Puerto Rico and the 
mainland should be taken into consideration in adjusting wages in 
Puerto Rico is a problem to be discussed after we completed our 
survey of the industrial development of Puerto Rico. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Productivity data are very scarce in Puerto Rico—as they are on the 
mainland. 

In regard to the general level of productivity, we have the following 
statement: ‘Productivity studies are in their infancy in Puerto 
Rico. Estimates are that, given the same equipment and organi- 
zation, productivity in Puerto Rico ranges from about a half to 
nearly as much as in the United States."° This estimate was made in 
1949, before the time when the industrialization program in Puerto 
Rico began to include more modern, highly capitalized undertakings. 
If correct in 1949, the general level of productivity must be higher now. 

Though being less accurate as time goes on, it still remains true 
that “productivity is always low in a new manufacturing economy 
because mechanization is not yet a part of the people’s culture.” ” 
Equally important is the lack of a balanced economy which is charac- 
teristic for a developing country. It was stated in 1949 that “the 
main handicap which distance imposes on manufacturers in Puerto 
Rico at the moment is not that of transport cost, but that of easy 
access to complementary industries.” 

As industrialization progresses, it is important to give proper weight 
to this question of complementarity of industry rather than using 
“the simple criterion of concentrating on those industries whose labor 
costs are high relatively to final price.” 

The importance of low labor cost as a factor retarding intensive 
capital investment and hence slowing down the growth of productivity 
in Puerto Rico is discussed in a recent report on input-output analysis. 


16 Caribbean Commission, Central Secretariat, Caribbean Economic Review, vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2, Decem- 
ber 1949, p. 169 ff, 


18 Ibid. p. 169. 
18 Ibid., p. 170. 
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The report shows that Puerto Rican industry on the whole is still 
considerably less capital-intensive and hence less productive, than 
the mainland industry. Table 33 shows average capital coefficients 
in selected Puerto Rican industries, 1948. 


TABLE 33.—Average capital coefficients in selected Puerto Rican 
industries, 1948 

Ratio of 
depreciated 
capital to 

Industry: output 
Advertising ‘ ls ans 152i as tata ated) Cee 
SE Benet th os nah ; ee ‘ eos . 1520 
RI ss sit anise ta ee a : . 0696 
Cigar manufacturing au ban : . 0236 
Hospitals pelissg7at. . 3061 
Laundries ; ’ . 2670 
Motion-picture theaters__-—_-_~.-_- a ey ities . 1763 
Newspapers : % aed Les spettiede . 1628 
Railroads ; es . 9301 
Soft drinks Pies Pitt i CAaTe . 3205 
Wood furniture and millwork ; . . 0132 
Source: Output from income tax returns; capital values from balance sheets filed with property tax 
office of government of Puerto Rico. (See Input-Output Analysis: An Appraisal, Studies in Income and 
Wealth, vol. 18, by the Conference on Research in Income and Wealth, a report of the National Bureau 

of Economic Research, New York, 1955, p. 354.) 


The report from which these figures are taken comments as follows: 


On the assumption that 1948 was a year of capacity operation, these ratios 
would represent average capital coefficients, that is, the mean value of capital 
needed to produce $1 of a sector’s output. Table 33 presents a few of these 
coefficients. They were based on total depreciated value of nonfinancial capital, 
excluding land and inventories, and were selected because they could be compared 
with coefficients computed for analogous United States mainland industries by 
the Harvard economic research project under Leontief. The latter were generally 
derived from 1939 data. They were preliminary in nature, and are therefore not 
reproduced. But it may be said that, with one exception, they exceeded the 
Puerto Rican ratios in every industry compared. In most cases, they were 
about twice the latter in size, and in 1 industry 13 times as great. The direction 
of difference was to be expected if the principle of factor substitution, consequent 
on the wide labor cost differential, operated to any extent.”° 


Fragmentary data, mainly for the last 5 years, show that produc- 
tivity in Puerto Rico increased at a rate slightly higner than the 
mainland rate. The 1954 Economic Report to the Governor gives 
the following data: 


TABLE 34.—Percent increase in productivity of employed workers in private industry 
and public corporations, fiscal years '! 


Percent Percent 
ToS ROGGS ss SI ae. Bi 4,5 
5. 6| 1954 eae 4,4 


1 These figures are computed on the basis of net income per worker in 1949-50 prices. See Economic 
Report to the Governor, 1954, statistical appendix, A-19. 


20 Input-Output Analysis: An Appraisal, Studies in Income and Wealth, vol. 18, by the Conference on 
Research in Income and Wealth, a report of the National Bureau of Economie Research, New York, 1955, 
pp. 353, 354. 
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Productivity increases prior to 1951 are not known. But there 
can be no doubt that they were considerably smaller than those 
occurring after 1950. Before 1950 the economic development was 
mainly in low-capitalized, low-wage industries. After 1950 the nature 
of the industrial expansion changed considerably, as we have already 
seen. 

A conservative estimate of productivity increases in the 4 to 5 
years preceding 1951 is an increase of 2 to 2.5 percent per year. 

Taking April 1946 as the beginning date because of availability of 
date for average hourly earnings the increase in productivity between 
April 1, 1946, and December 31, 1954, amounted to about 38 percent 
on the assumption of a 2-percent increase from April 1946 to June 
1950 and to about 40 percent on the assumption of a 2.5-percent 
increase during the same period of time.” 

It must be fully realized that the considerable increases in pro- 
ductivity after 1950 were mainly due to the new industries which 
changed the composition of the industry. However, these produc- 
tivity increases were available for wage increases in the new industries 
and must, therefore, be taken into consideration. In view of the 
peculiarity of the competitive situation and the stage of economic 
development in Puerto Rico, the question must be left open as to 
what extent these increases were available to industries in which 
technological progress was slow. 


5. InpusTRIAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Investments are the key which opens the door to higher incomes 
and increasing standards of living based “on a solid foundation.’’ 
The development of investment activities is, therefore, a subject 
which deserves special attention. . 

Though the available statistics “are subject to a sizable margin of 
error” ~ available data for the decade of the forties give some idea of 
the growth of investment since 1940. 


TABLE 35.—Additions to plant and equipment 


{In millions of dollars] 














| | 
Item 1939-40 | 1944-45 | 1945-46 | 1947-48 | 1948-49 | 1949-50 
| 

illite ; sicellnaaipeniuaeai | iia 
Construction, private____.......-...-...-. | 9.6 7.9 25. 2 28.4 30.0 29.9 

Construction, Government business en- | 
SL cictaie 6 marakeaarcinnaiings gabon’ 1.5 | 2.5 7.8 19.8 27.2 | 28.8 
INI aa eo eek ae sh a 12.7 14.7 | 24.8 | 49.9 48. 6 | 42.4 
Total construction and machinery - 23.8 25.1 57.7 | 98.1 105.8 101. 1 
gS I i eS 10.9 14.0 | 13.2 | 29.8 37.6 | 40.8 





Net addition to plant and equip- | 
hm saat Mie tg iP 12.9{ U1] 445] 


idioes: Economic Development Puerto Rico 1940-50, Puerto Rico Planning Board, 1951 p. 24. 


21 These rates are based on the additional assumption that productivity increases between July and 
December 1954 were at the same rate as during the fiscal year 1954 (July 1953 to June 1954). 
2 Economic Development, Puerto Rico, op. cit. p. 24. 
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Private construction increased from almost $10 million in 1939-40 
to about $30 million in 1949-50. Government business enterprise 
construction increased at an even greater rate, from $1.5 million in 
1939-40 to about $29 million in 1949-50. Investment in machinery 
increased sharply from about $13 million in 1939-40 to about $50 
million in 1947-48; subsequently it declined to a little over $42 
million in 1949-50. 

All these data are in current dollars. 

Possibly the best single indicator of the additions to the productive facilities of 
the island is the figure of machinery purchases in real terms. Expenditures on 
machinery in the postwar years in constant (1939-40) prices have been as follows: * 

Million Million 
1939-—40_...___..-- $12. 7| 1947-48_____- $24. 6 
1940-46_._____. . 16. 5} 1948-49__- ~ 25. 3 
ES ac mwcha ame cen ns .. 28. 4] 1949-50_____- ; 20. 9 


These figures indicate a tendency of real expenditures for machinery 
to decline. The data for 1950-54, however, show that this tendency 
was temporary since investment in machinery and equipment in- 
creased from about 43 million current dollars in 1950 to almost $65 
million in 1954. Total construction activity increased between 1950 
and 1952 from $57 million to $80 million and then declined to $70 
million in 1954. Total gross capital formation increased from about 
$93 million in 1950 to about $140 million in 1954. (For details see 
table 36.) 


TABLE 36.—Gross domestic capital formation, fiscal years 1950-54 


[Millions of dollars] 


1952 1953 1954 


Construction activity , b 80.3 77.5 70.5 
Government business enterprises 30. ; : 44.8 48.4 38.3 
Other businesses 27. . 35. 5 29.1 | 32.2 


« 


Machinery and equipment : 53.9 63. 2 64.7 
Change in inventories ‘ . 28.9 —6.1 | 4.2 


Gross domestic capital formation... : : , 134.6 | 139. 4 


Source: Economic Report to the Governor, 1954, Puerto Rico Planning Board, statistical appendix A-7. 








A detailed breakdown of public and private construction activity 
in Puerto Rico, 1949-50 shows the main areas of construction activity 
(See table 37.) 


A striking fact presented in this tabulation is the relatively small size of the 
construction expenditure for industrial purposes. Of the total of $75.3 million, 
only a little over $3 million was spent by private business and government for 
industrial construction (exclusive of electric power). Public industrial construc- 
tion was almost twice as large as private activity in this field. Private business 
put its greatest emphasis on commerce; the construction expenditures for com- 
mercial purposes were almost $4 million as compared to some $1 million for 
industrial purposes.” 


23 Economic Development, op. cit. p. 24. 
% Economic Development, op. cit, p. 24. 
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TaBLE 37.— Value of public and private construction activity in Puerto Rico, 1949-50 











Total public and private construction a egaon .. $75, 326, 764 
A. Private construction, total_ Pd ahi $e tities 99, 585, 933 
1. Residential, total. _________- __------ 21, 114, 227 

Value according to building permits . 17, 869, 482 


Illegally built (estimate: mostly slum housing) ---- 3, 244, 745 


2. Residential and nonresidential (joint purposes, e. g., house 





and store), total : : 3 1, 879, 200 

3. Nonresidential total 6, 592, 505 

Commercial _ - ‘ 7 f 3, 793, 142 

Industrial soled 1, 046, 809 

Religious ; 414, 924 

Education : 386, 357 

Hotels _.- ; 4 246, 000 

Hospitals 3 216, 989 

Offices : i oes ae 180, 549 

Recreation _ __- : eee 133, 090 

Others __- +6 ; I 174, 645 

B. Government construction, total ied. <n -»,) 4B ee eek 

1. Business enterprises, total Ja j _. 28, 809, 055 

Transportation authority - - — - - a 1, 823, 540 

Water resources authority __- 13, 000, 000 

Housing authorities , ps 8, 170, 670 

Industrial development company 1, 909, 152 

Aqueduct and sewer authority - 2 om deyneel, a es ee 

Communications authority ‘ cenaaidas 18, 222 

2. Regular government functions, total____--~-- ieee By ie 

General administration L . : 442, 259 

Public safety, protection, correction and regulation_ 90, 424 

Public health and sanitation____—---- sara arnt 2, 525, 541 

Education____-_--_- ; cat. 4, 331, 015 

Public welfare , vo 12, 026 

Recreation and parks st a , ar aeee 479, 693 

Rural resettlement ‘ ; — 272, 584 
Transportation and communications (roads, bridges, 

ote. )sdicaui isk gual YJ2sev et 7, 981, 265 

Housing and slum clearance --.- oi oe a « 37, 978 


3. Resource development and economic improvement pro- 
grams not included elsewhere, total____--_--. 9 758, 991 


External transportation (waterways, ports, air- 


norte)... a:3-- Shaina > «sat Agee sede teal 183, 499 
Agricultural development and soil conservation_ __- 254, 195 
Industrial development... ..... .--...-----~--4.-<+ 128, 847 
Electric power development. --_-.-..----.--------.- 190, 570 
Promotion of trade_...........-.--- » iit leaiaie Mediate a 1, 880 


Sources: Based on data furnished by the Office of Economic Research, Economic Development Adminise 
tration; Office of the Auditor; Public Works Program of the Planning Board. See Economic Development, 
Puerto Rico, 1940-50, Puerto Rico Planning Board, 1951, p. 25. 


The distribution of the expenditures for plant and equipment, by 
industry groups, in 1949 shows that almost 75 percent of the total 
outlay for new plants and equipment was spent in the food industry 
and over 75 percent of the money thus spent in the food industry was 
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invested in sugar manufacturing. Only one additional major industry 
group had investments of over $1 million in 1949: the stone, clay, 
and glass industry with $1.6 million. Chemical and allied products 
had investments of about $575,000. Apparel and related products 
invested about $425,000. Textile mill products with about $325,000 
are next in line. All other major (2 digit) industry groups had in- 
vestments of less than $100,000 in 1949. (For details see table 38.) 


TABLE 38.—Expenditures for plant and equipment, by industry groups: 1949 


(All establishments in 5 selected industries, as well as all other establishments on the Census mailing list 
believed to have 50 or more employees, were requested to report expenditures for plant and equipment. 
The first column of the table below provides a measure of the importance of establishments which 
reported on expenditures. The second column includes figures for establishments reporting that no 
expenditures for plant and equipment were made in 1949. See also General Explanations—Expend- 
itures for Plant and Equipment) 


Expenditures for new plant and 


equipment Expendi- 


EP Ty —— tures for 

used plant 

and equip 
ment 


Industry, number and title New struc- | Wow 

|} turesand | machinery 
additions | ana equip- 
to plants ment | 


Total 


All industries, total. .............- . .|$16, 586, 475 | $4,025,130 |$12, 561, 345 , 045, 984 


Food and kindred products... ..........-- ------| 12, 551,541 | 2, 956, 401 9, 595, 140 s 4 686, 318 
Canning, preserving, and freezing. -..........-..-| 388, 827 172, 293 216, 534 | 3, 000 
Bakery products... hea 179, 539 | 19, 988 | 159, 551 228, 569 
Sugar........- wdsenrccsncosoenne-<s-} 8, 083, 958 1, 990, 367 | 6,943, 591 , 149, 316 
See a ete Me See F 573,753 | 2,047, 509 | 278, 440 


Tobacco manufactures... ......... ancien 74, 301 32, 369 41, 932 | 9, 969 
Textile mill products._._....._......--- | 326, 53? |....° : 326, 531 |... 

S Anpath. iss ccs-cissicn telly betes cchebelahaitlsutp lateondh phi ohh 424, 418 | 37, 537 | 386, 881 | 52, 603 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats...............-| 15, 262 |. 15, 262 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings...................| 81, 941 | 900 | 81,041 | 556 
Women’s and misses’ outerwear -____- : 41, 231 | 12, 000 29, 231 | 8, 353 
Women’s and children’s undergarments. | 41, 959 | 3, 300 38, 659 | 38, 906 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories - .__- 187, 684 | 21, 337 166, 347 4, 788 


5 Furniture and fixtures............. <t-wobentebes j 35, 679 | ; 116, 247 \ 250 


Household furniture_..............-.....-.--- .| 151, 926 35, 679 116, 247 250 


Printing and publishing.._......___....._____- 97, 842 | 16, 246 | 81, 596 
Chemical and allied products. -__- sil 574, 823 441, 554 133, 269 | 1, 500 
Stone, clay, and glass products. -- aniada , 603, 99% 143,828 | 1, 460,165 180, 000 
Miscellaneous manufactures_____- ...| 99, 553 | 101, 279 | 98, 274 10, 344 
Costume jewelry and notions_..............-..... 920 55, 228 
All other major industry groups___.........-_.-- 581, 547 | 260, 237 321, 310 5, 000 





Souree: Census of Manufactures 1949, Puerto Rico, p. 33. 


A comparison of the growth and of the relative significance of 
investments in Puerto Rico and on the mainland is shown in table 
38—A. 

Total gross private investments on the mainland amounted to 
$51.2 billion in 1950 and to $46.1 billion in 1954. In Puerto Rico 
gross domestic capital formation, including government enterprises, 
amounted to $92.6 million in 1950 and to $139.4 million in 1954. 

On a per capita basis investments in Puerto Rico increased from 
approximately $42 per person in 1950 to about $62 per person in 1954. 
On the mainland they declined from approximately $338 per person 
in 1950 to about $285 per person in 1954. This decline was due to the 
1954 recession. It should be noted that Puerto Rican investments on a 
per capita basis are about one-fifth of mainland per capita investment 
(1954). 
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We shall now turn our attention to the role of the Puerto Rican 
government in bringing about the advances noted in this section. 


TABLE 18-A.—IJnvestments in Puerto Rico.and on the mainland 











Mainland Puerto Rico 
Year Gress | Per capita 
| Total gross Per capita Qomnetin Government gross 
| private gross private capital business | domestic 
investment investment formation enterprises | capital 
’ formation 
Millions Millions Millions 
PIII. « iithacccinbisteeeinabentds ameidittent $51, 200 $340 $92. 6 $30.3 | Bae 
| 56, 900 370 117.1 23.9 | 50 
50, 700 325 163. 1 44.9 75 
51, 400 325 134. 6 48.4 60 
46, 100 285 139. 4 38.3 62 


Sources: Economic Report to the President, January 1955, p. 144; Economic Report to the Governor, 
1954 Puerto Rico Planning Board, Statistical Appendices A-7 and A-16; Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1953. 


Two organizations have been instrumental in fostering the indus- 
trial growth of Puerto Rico: The Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Company (PRIDCO), which was founded in 1940, and the Economic 
Development Administration, which began to operate in July 1950. 

The PRIDCO started out with a cement plant as its main resource. 
This plant was built in 1939 by a Federal agency, the Puerto Rico 
Reconstruction Administration. The insular government owned 
common stock in this company which it transferred to PRIDCO. The 
Federal share was paid out at a later date from operating profits. By 
1946 the capital of PRIDCO was increased to $19 million, mainly out 
of refunds of Federal excise taxes on rum, which was in great demand 
during the war years. 

The development company expanded the cement plant, built a 
glass-container plant, a paperboard plant, a clay-products plant and a 
shoe factory. The cement plant was a profitable undertaking; the 
glass factory, however, ran into major difficulties. It was built for 
1940 rum-production capacity and found itself with great excess 
capacity when the market for rum declined sharply after the end of 
the war. The paperboard mill became ‘economically unfeasible 
because its jute board could not compete with the kraft board imported 
from the mainland.’”’* The sanitary ware section of the clay-products 
plant was not able to meet mainland competition and was discon- 
tinued. 

In 1948 the operation of the shoe plant proved to be unprofitable because the 
diversity of styles required for the local market meant too frequent changes in 
production setups.” 

Government operation of plants was soon found to be undesirable, 
for administrative, political, and economic reasons. 
the leadership of the company [PRIDCOD] began to realize * * * as early 
as 1945 that the resources of the insular government in themselves would not be 


sufficient to solve the problems that lay ahead. As a rough indication of the 
magnitudes involved, the employment provided directly by the existing govern- 


% See Theodoro Moscoso, Industrial Development in Puerto Rico, the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, January 1953, p. 61. The whole discussion of the economic development 
corporation is largely based on Moscoso’s article. 

% Ibid. p. 61. 





' 
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ment plants cost in the neighborhood of $10,000 per job in capital expenditures, 
while total unemployment amounted to over 125,000. Even if the capital per 
worker were halved, and if one additional nonmanufacturing job sprang up for 
each factory job created, the cost of providing the necessary jobs would exceed 
$300 million.” 

As a result of these considerations, the development corporation 
worked out a program of industrial aids which could tap the capital 
resources of the mainland. 

This program developed slowly and “not over 10 small concerns 
were established with the assistance or guidance of the Development 
Company prior to 1947.” * However, a liberalization of the Tax 
Exemptions Act of 1946 proved to be a landmark in the industrial 
development of Puerto Rico. This act was revised in 1947 and the 
new act provides complete exemption from the Puerto Rican income 
tax, property taxes, and municipal license taxes for new industries 
and certain old industries as well as tourist facilities until 1959 and 
partial exemption until 1962. 

Inasmuch as Puerto Rico is not subject to the Federal Internal Revenue taxes 
(including income tax) the exemptions proved to be an effective inducement to 
industrialization, and it is expected that tax incentives to economic expansion 
will become a permanent part of the policy of the Commonwealth.” * 

While the aids-to-industry program went underway, the Develop- 
ment Corporation added rum promotion and tourism to its activities. 
A considerable part of the Company’s resources was used for the 
Caribe Hilton Hotel, and a good part of what was left was used for 
three industrial enterprises: The shoe factory was temporarily closed 
and then leased to a private concern producing shoes for the main- 
land; a textile plant was constructed for Textron, Inc.; and an agree- 
ment was made with the Crane China Co. for the construction of a 
plant producing institutional chinaware. Lack of funds and lack of 
“suitable buildings” proved major handicaps. 

The experience of 1947-50 has been summarized as follows: 

The promotion campaign was becoming effective, but because of the untried 
nature of Puerto Rico as a site for industrial location, the industries attracted 
during this period were in most cases lightly capitalized and more heavily con- 
centrated in the apparel trades than seemed desirable for a balanced economic 
development.” 


More specifically, it was concluded that— 


1. Private capital is reluctant to move to Puerto Rico, even if the prospects 
for profitable operation are favorable, and certain inducements are necessary to 
overcome this reluctance. 

3 *x* * * 

3. In general, Puerto Rican workers, managers, and government employees 
have shown remarkable capabilities in acquiring the skill and know-how needed 
to manage and run modern industrial enterprises. Such know-how has been 
seen to be more readily acquired with the assistance of trained continental per- 
sonnel. The overall size of training programs at all levels, however, is inadequate 
for a substantially expanded industrialization program. 

4. Local capital is even more reluctant to enter into industrial production 
than is continental capital; the main reason for this fear appears to be a lack of 
industrial know-how. 

5. Tax exemption or some other financial incentive appears to have been a 
necessary influencing factor in many of the investment decisions. 


27 Thid. p. 62. 
28 Thid. p. 62. 
2% Ibid. p. 62. The act was amended in 1954. See below p. 63A. 
® Ibid. p. 63. 
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6. To date and with a few notable exceptions, industries migrating to the 
island have been chosen on the basis of self-selection. These industries have 
been largely low-capital, highly mobile, and low-wage concerns * * *.34 


In order to meet these problems, the development corporation was 
reorganized in 1950 and an economic development administration was 
created as a regular department of the insular government. At the 
same time the economic division of the Puerto Rico Planning Board 
was created. The division prepared a report on Economic Develop- 
ment—a report quoted repeatedly in the preceding sections—which 
shows full awareness of the problems of industrialization in Puerto 
Rico. As a result of these, developments the legislature appropriated 
a capital fund of $8.3 million in 1951-52 and provided an additional $8 
million in 1952-53. The liquid assets of the corporation were further 
increased by the sale of its four subsidiary manufacturing enterprises. 
The increased funds have been used primarily for the provision of 
industrial buildings. 


In recent years less than one-sixth of PRIDCO’s available funds have been 
committed to loans other than mortage loans on buildings constructed for private 
enterprise. 


Besides constructing special buildings for specific companies— 


standard buildings (5,000, 10,000, and 20,000 square feet in area) are constructed 
without advance commitments. Construction is more rapid and occupancy is 
quicker. Because these standard buildings are proving to be highly acceptable, 
PRIDCO is attempting to maintain a stock of approximately 30 of them in various 
stages of construction.* 


The overall results of the program have been summarized as follows: 


As of June 30, 1952, the direct results of the industrial development program 
were roughly as follows: somewhat over 200 new industrial firms had been recruited 
and established on the island, of which roughly 20 have gone out of business and 
18 had not yet started operations. ‘The 166 firms in operation had a total employ- 
ment in excess of 12,000 persons, and annual payrolls approaching $10 million. 
Potential employment of all firms recruited at capacity operation, probably 
exceeds 20,000. Of the 12,000 people actually employed, 2,000 were homeworkers. 
The 10,000 factory workers constitute not only one-sixth of the total factory 
employment on the island, but also the bulk of the increase in factory employment 
since 1940. 

Recent studies indicate that the 184 firms operating or getting ready to operate 
as of June 30, 1952, have assets totaling more than $65 million, of which not more 
than $20 million will have been provided by the government * * * capitalization 
per worker will * * * average between $3,000 and $4,000. This is above the 
present capitalization of Puerto Rican industry, which leads to the fact that 
generally the jobs provided under the program provide higher wages than other 
manufacturing jobs on the island.* 


Graph 4 illustrates the number of factories aided by the economic 
development administration. The graph shows that growth con- 
tinued through 1953 with almost 90 new factories starting operations 
in Puerto Rico. In 1954 the number of new openings declined to 72 
and the number of factories permanently closed increased to 32.% 

The monthly publication of the planning board contains the follow- 
ing comment on these developments: 

The importance of mainland business conditions to the level of employment in 


EDA-aided (economic development administration-aided) plants was seen * * * 
since 1947, the growth in employment in EDA-PRIDCO-aided plants was very 





31 Economic Development, Puerto Rico, 1940-50, pp. 61, 62. 

82 Theadore Moscoso, op. cit., p. 65. 

33 Tbid. p. 65. . 

% Tbid., p. 65. 

35 See pl anning board, Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Current Business Statistics, May 1955 p. V. 
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Grapu 4 


PERCENTAGE DIsTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
Wuicu Have Recervep Economic or Tecunicat Arp From tue Economic 
DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION, PuErRTO Rico: ApriL 1946, Averace 1949 
AND OcToBER 1952 


NT ete eee Tae 
DEL MES EN PUERTO RICO [Rye RREEE 


CURRENT BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FABRICAS AYUDADAS POR LA ADMINISTRACION DE FOMENTO ECONOMICO 
FACTORIES AIDED BY THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 





TOTALES POR AROS CALENDARIOS 
— TOTALS BY CALENDAR YEARS 


TOTALES ACUMULATIVOS DESDE JULIO DE 1947, POR MESES 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS FROM JULY, 1947, BY MONTHS 


. 
. 





. 2 o . : . . 
Negociodo de Economia y Estadisticas Bureau of Economics and Stotistics 
Source: Census of Employment, October 1952, p. 15, red-covered pamphlet. 
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rapid. However, now and then the growth was interrupted. Two such episodes 
developed: The first occurred in the latter half of 1951, and the second during 
1954. Each of these slowdowns appears to have been associated with reduced 
industrial activity in the mainland, although the 1951 episode is attributable more 
to the lack of vacant factory buildings in Puerto Rico than to reduced mainland 
activity .* 

In 1954 the Tax Exemption Act of 1947 was amended. The 
amended act—-the Puerto Rico Industrial Incentive Act of 1954— 
is another landmark in the history of the industrial development of 
Puerto Rico. In a Statement of Motives it is said that— 


the long-range goal of the economic development program is to provide a mini- 
mum net income of $2,000 per annum for the great majority of families which 
will probably require doubling the 1951—52 gross product in Puerto Rico, which 
is now $1,100 million * * *,57 


The preamble states, furthermore — 


that at least 60,000 additional industrial jobs will be needed in order to attain 
the total goal of the economic development program which is a minimum of 
80,000 new industrial jobs in the decade ending in 1960; that such a goal will 
require (a) more diversified industrial operations in order to avoid concentration 
in certain industries which now account for over one-third of all new manufac- 
turing employment, and (b) additional capital investment of approximately 
$250 million which must be provided by private investors and industrialists.** 


The act provides for (1) a 10-year tax exemption on industrial 
development income for those firms which qualify for exemption; 
and (2) graduated exemptions from— 
municipal or Commonwealth taxes or taxes imposed by the government of the 
capital on real and personal property * * *.59 

It is the policy of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico not to give 
tax exemptions to income arising in operations in which homeworkers 
are employed. 

One of the most recent releases from the department of labor in 
Puerto Rico indicated that in April 1955 establishments employing 
over 23,000 employees and about 21,500 production workers ob- 
tained some kind of aid from the economic development administra- 
tion (see table 39). 


The kind of assistance given to a firm may consist of any one or more of the 
following: information on costs of operation and other data bearing on the suit- 
ability of Puerto Rico as a location for the particular manufacturing operation ; 
location of a suitable plant site in Puerto Rico; construction of a building for 
sale or lease; a loan for fixed or working-capital purposes; help in recruiting, 
selection, and training of workers; engineering, business administration, or 
marketing consultation and advice.” 





% Tbid. p. 4. 

37 The Puerto Rico Industrial Incentive Act of 1954, Statement of Motives. 
38 Thid. 

39 Tbid., sees. 1 (a) and (b). 

40 See release, EDA 1, June 4, 1955. 
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The pattern of industry in Puerto Rico which emerged from these 
developments has the following peculiarities: 

There are three fairly distinct groups in the manufacturing industries. 

I. Older industries which have kept up with technological progress, 
which use improved organizational methods and which pay relatively 
high wages. 

Examples of industries in this first group are the sugar industry, 
the chemical industry, the cement industry, and the metal, machinery, 
transportation equipment and related manufacturing industries. 

II. Older industries which have not kept up with technological 
progress as well as low-capitalized industries established in the late 
forties which are on a low-wage contract basis, 

The woven and knitted glove division as well as the handkerchief 
and square scarves division are examples in the needleworks industry. 
The leaf-tobacco industry is also a good illustration of an old, estab- 
lished industry which has not kept up with technological progress. 

III. Most of the industries established with the aid of the Economic 
Development Administration form a third, diversified group of firms 
which use modern machinery and modern managerial know-how. 

The corsets, brassieres, and allied garmet division and the various 
other segments of the needleworks industry are in the third group. 

Since there are a considerable number of borderline cases which 
could not be investigated within the framework of this report, an 
exact classification and hence an estimate of employment in each of 
these groups is not possible. However the margin of error is likely to 
be relatively small if we attribute about one-third of total employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries in Puerto Rico (excluding home 
workers) to each of these three groups. 





SECTION II 
INDUSTRY STUDIES 
1. Sugar MANUFACTURING 


Sugar manufacturing comprises the manufacture of raw sugar, cane 
sugar, molasses, and refined sugar. 

As already mentioned in section I of this report, the sugar industry 
is one of the most important branches in the economy of Puerto Rico. 
If we add the 73,000 agricultural workers cultivating cane sugar to 
the 9,000—14,000 employees of sugar mills, refineries, etc.; we deal 
indeed with the most important sector of the economy of Puerto Rico.’ 

In 1949, employment in sugar manufacturing alone amounted to 
about one-fourth of total employment in manufacturing, wages and 
salaries in the sugar manufacturing industry were about one-third of 
total earnings in manufacturing, value added by manufacture also 
amounted to about one-third of the total value added during the 
same year. The relative significance of sugar manufacturing in 
regard to total expenditure for new plant and equipment is even more 
impressive: it amounted to one-half of total expenditure. Expendi- 
ture for used plant and equipment was about 80 percent of total 
expenditure in this category. (See Table 40). 


TaBLeE 40.—Sugar manufacturing industry in Puerto Rico—General statistics, 1949 


j 

| Expenditures for new plantand | 

equipment 

| Employ- Veluo | F _| Expendi- 

ment , _ | | | tures for 

Industry group Gvenm ose | a : — — ij plant 
| for the | structures ad , | and equip- 

ture Tate ; | machinery | : 

Total ee and equip: | ment 
| plant ment | 


| year) 


| | | | 

Sugar....... nS Secnbea | 14,251 \$17, 246, 070 |$35, 704,476 | $8,933,958 | $1,900,367 | $6,943,501 | $4, 149, 316 
All manufacturing | | 

industries | 65,137 | 49, 204, 864 93, 420, 523 | 16, 586, 475 | 4,025,130 | 12,561,345 | 4,945, 984 


| 





Source: U, 8. Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufactures: Puerto Rico, 1949. 


Recently developed methods of input-output analysis illustrate the 
widespread ramification of the industry. Table 41 gives the results 
of this type of analysis applied to sugarcane growing and table 42 
gives similar results for sugar milling for 1947-48. Table 41 shows 
the interrelationship between sugar and the fertilizer industry, truck- 
ing and a whole series of imports of different products. Table 42 
gives some idea of the stimulation which railroads, foundries, and 
metalworks, trucking, chemical industries derive from the sugar- 

1 Unless otherwise indicated, this chapter is based on a study made by United States Department of 


Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division, The Sugar Manufacturing Industry in Puerto 
Rico, May 1952. (Mimeographed). All tables—unless specifically indicated—are from this study. 
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milling industry. It also gives an impressive list of imports which 
are due to sugar milling.’ 


> 


TaBLe 41.—Preliminary analysis of sugar cane growing in Puerto Rico in 1947-48 


{Dollars in thousands] 





Producer's 
value 
Output (9,531,232 tons) -___-_-_- dee aaa ee : totss SOS TSO 
ONG 66 én eed eal ~eae Sct dhs diate nth ak laa Shik aek 75, 735 
PRET so cncuncomeesneeees cc Ca ete ee ae ae ae . 15,025 
Purchaser's 
Inputs: value 
Agriculture timber (posts) - - » whip ate <oheatek lsh tide A pbk Maia eh $50 
Fertilizer (207,900 tons) 5g that thd ete eth tice dammit eae 10, 423 
Foundries and metalwork < ; © vas agit: Siete ake oe ak ate ea 50 
Sugar milling (administration, repairs, bie ie OU FUT id 196 
Accounting and legal services. _______._______-_-__- oe, SAL ts. 380 
aa... bin diidesbtd i= Bein cikpeasdee wee Desh Stak d 214 
OS OS Re Se ge as et ais at ERAS k 100 
Electricity __ Baan ihgr Site hs we since aes Se a 487 
Government, Federal (post: ge) Leta puedt ose ae ea tie 32 
Government, insular (taxes)__._-___________- ob ih be dubia 2, 000 
Imports: 
| ae ae yet kt Bele Senee eee te tt Pe eee ee 280 
rE ee A) ne ele mewn tae 172 
Industrial goods (not elsewhere classified) _ ene ee te Ie or 853 
mere a,b ie ee La 653 
DEOGHE Men, TRIO NEOD nin eon hb ec esc ewinemeesudawon 160 
PO eh ieee denned aa 535 
Petroleum products___- ep a eee ett a hs tee 2, 214 
Reeeee eee eee Se ee ee 228 
RR ON od sed ite cee a MUO SO. 2205.4. SG 1 
ee EL ois oh cod inion inch gi'vk agin alas aR IGE NS 68 
Animal feeds (20,252 hundre aN cali s 100 
cae ee i rac we x ak oes LO IN ON I EO PAT 100 
Insurance premiums_-_-_-___-_----- EE IEIER SR ORCS YEE © eb PNY ra ot 1, 572 
Nonprofit organizations _ _ - ~_-~-_- Pshicer tds path ina ales als vasa ie eebaia aie 19 
Ne et cig 21 
Professional (not elsewhere cl: ussified) (veterinarians) . cen. ......- 68 
Sener See (RMOMEROINIO. x |. a | chee om + eaten o oop le .~TeUs 200 
6 EE a Se ERS oe See 62 
a en BE CORTE) no. nem moh animena wale cdaecindwg ween 905 
Water (for irrigation) ____... -- Si a a A ihc ska sk din a nal 374 
PONiac wider ibbsss kind wosnccswnwsbeees cccaereetRnseeues 47, 992 
BE, BO i ok so Adit a nk HS She Uwe Th eB AS $40, 611 
I 5 ak i, 949 
I fre 5 te ne oes eee en oye: ee 2, 251 
RR ais gsc SER ones oSSeSSSTSS 2, 164 
Other ealetibectsl obec) ocsvadunl dc cowel atl eee 739 
i mnidec 278 
Retirement pay, pensions... .......-......-.--.-2..-.-++6-6-- 19 
RN a 3, 056 
ec a ae a al 1, 762 
ee eee eee so eek tn ons seater 2, 375 
premes 21006 1. web dtl il Bil ae a REL AL 13, 036 
iat ce wos dent cnidd daittam UGE he dials ele 4ebaiseileles 3 
Te ee ed ae 90, 760 


Source: Input-Output Analysis: An Appraisal, op. cit. p. 368. 





2 See Input-Output Analysis: An Appraisal. Studies in Income and Wealth, vol. 18, by the Conference 
on Research in Income and Wealth, a report of the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 
1955, pp. 338, 340, 341. 
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TABLE 42.—Preliminary analysis of sugar milling in Puerto Rico in 1947-48 


[Dollars in thousands] 
Producer's 
value, f. o. b. 
mill 
Output same ‘ ot s ‘ $1 16, 768 


Raw sugar (1,108,262 tons) _ - a. 106, 260 
Molasses (54,257,000 gallons) lees 9, 821 
Electricity (8,168,490 kilowatt- hours) _ _- . 119 
Manageme at services _ 

Machine and repair shops 

Hospitals _- ; 

Shipping facilities 

Railroad services 

Bagasse - 

Trucking for hire_ 


Purchaser's 
Inputs: value 
Sugar cane (9,531,232 tons) __ eS ; $75, 735 
Chemicals _ - - : 2 4 . 530 
Foundries and metalwork____ ; : 976 
Accounting and legal services ; ; 294 
Airlines___ Le fis so a. : 10 
Communications __ __ “er plc cettat> stats 67 
Electricity i Mad aioe ( 120 
Expenses in U nited States ; 144 
Government, Federal (postage) _- 2s : 8 
Government, insular (taxes) ‘ , 250 
Hospitals, private 
Hotels _ - ui 
Imports: 
Chemieals 
Consumer goods (not elsew here classified) - 
Glass goods__ 
Industrial goods (not elsewhere classified) __ __ 
Leather goods_- 
Machinery parts__ 
Metal shapes, fabricated 
Minerals 4 
Office supplies __- 
Paper products_ 
Petroleum products-_- 
Rubber products 
Textiles (bags, etc.) - 
Tools ; Sea 
Animal feeds _._- 
Vegetable, processed 
Wood: 
Lumber _- 
Products (ties) - 
Insurance premiums - -- 
Nonprofit organizations _ _ - 
Passenger transportation - 
Proféssions (not elsewhere classified) - 
Quarrying and allied- 
Railroads__ 
Repair shops, automobile__ 
Repair shops, other_ 
Restaurants__-__--. 
Shipping facilities__ 
Trucking for hire_- 
ee 
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TABLE 42.—Preliminary anal ysis of sugar milling in Puerto Rico in 1947-48—Con. 


[Dollars in thousands] 


Inputs—Continued ; Purchaser's 
Payroll: value 
Wages : Fee, foo eS $9, 708 
Salaries . 2, 638 
Pensions, allowances, etc ee ae ; 2 76 
Interest _ _- a 763 
Depreciation_ beer tieriheay 2, 160 
Profit ait 1 10, 065 
Bad debts. _- : . 25 
Other financial items__ 3 5 333 
Undistributed__ ; 1, 445 
Total inputs _ ------ ; : . 116, 768 


1 Profit including financial income was $13,608, 


Source: Input-Output Analysis: An Appraisal, op. cit., pp. 340, 341. 
A. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN PUERTO RICO 


In 1952 when the last survey of the sugar industry was made by the 
Wage and Hour Division, there were 34 raw-sugar factories, 5 mills 
produci ing refined sugar, and 1 firm specializing in molasses in Puerto 
Rico. Most of these establishments are located at or near the coast 
(11 are at or near the north coast, 10 near the south coast, 4 each at 
or near the east and west coasts; only 5 mills are in the interior). (See 
map on table 43.) 

Ever since the sugar industry became of major importance at the 
beginning of the century, raw-sugar production has been concentrated 
in a decreasing number of mills growing in size. The number of raw- 
sugar-producing mills declined as follows: 


Mills 
I a Naan pig aten d Sele omae i Lydeto ur. cveonveteerie. 108 
Ns ns a ee le a . oo ww SOS TWHIRL x 55 
a ea aia le a so irwerew wore a ash. LTE... 41 
EE ciieetprshibihineterens ween wn ewan SUS iel Re UE. . 34 
The number of sugar einen? increased as follows: 
lee oo ee a 2 bem get 4 
No ee ee ee ee ee res See tb ote ie eee 5 


While the number of mills declined, their size increased constantly. 
As table 44 shows only 2 firms employed 500 or more workers in 1939 
whereas 7 such firms existed in 1949. During the same period of time 
the number of firms employing more than 2 50 workers increased from 
10 to 14. However, there remains a marked difference in the capacity 
of individual centrals, as the raw-sugar mills are called. In 1950-51 
the smallest central had a capacity of about 7,500 tons, the largest 
about 105,000 tons. The average capacity was approximately 36,100 
tons. 
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TasBLe 44.—Sugar manufacturing industry in Puerto Rico: Distribution of estab- 
lishments by employment size groups: 1939 and 1949 


Number of establishments with an annual average of '— 




















Total |__ . ; were. - te ge 
‘number | | 
Industry group ces Fewer | 5 to9 | 10 to 19 | 20to 49 | 50t0.99| 100 to | 250 to | 500 or 
| oneaie amine 5) em- em- | em- em- | 249em-/ 499em- aa 
_| ployees| ployees| ployees| ployees| ployees| ployees| ployees ployees 
| 
a — — | stint — = saben aa nome a i numpentiaed 
Sugar, 1939___. ss 44 | | 1 4 3 24 | 10 2 
Sugar, 1949___- 41 | | 4 15 14 | 7 
a -|——-- ——- | 
Raw cane sugar-- . 36 | Pt.. 2 13 13 7 
Cane-sugar refined_ ‘ 5 | } 2) 2 | | = oe 
—— —— : : = = " <= = | | 
All industries, 1949..........| 1,998 | 981} 318| 248 199} 14) 9% 9 


1 1949 annual averages consist of the average of the four separate figures for the midmonth payroll periods 
of February, May, August,and November. 1939 annual averages were obtained by dividing the sum of the 
figures for the several months by 12. 


Sources: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufactures: Puerto Rico, 1939; U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, Census of Manufactures: Puerto Rico, 1949. 


While the number of mills declined, the trend in the production of 
sugar has been upward. As table 45 shows, the average for 1902-11 
was about 240,000 tons, for 1912—21 about 426,000, for 1922-31 about 
610,000 tons, for 1932-41 close to the million-ton mark (about 950,000 
tons) and during the period from 1942-51 above the million-ton mark. 
The trend of production is still rising. 

Not only the production of sugar increased from decade to decade. 
Production of molasses also rose from about 42 million gallons in 
1936-37 to a little over 60 million gallons in 1950-51, 
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TaBLe 45.—Sugar Manufacturing Industry in Puerto Rico: Production of 96° 
sugar in Puerto Rico, crop years 1901-02 to 1950-51 


Production (tons Production (tons 
Crop year: of 2,000 pounds) | Crop year—Continued of 2,000 pounds) 
100, 576 992, 335 

139, 096 DMEGcconccooun 816, 337 

151, 088 933-— _—e 113, 822 
214, 480 1934-35 773, 021 
206, 864 1935-36__ ~~. 926, 344 
230, 095 19086-37......... 996, 303 
277, 093 Sic nwncanens 077, 149 
346, 786 FO SOs 2 nonce nn 851, 969 
349, 840 SPO so cewss a , 018, 804 
371, 070 1940-41 as 931, 997 


Average, 1902—11_. 238, 699 Average, 1932-41 949, 808 


398, 004 1941—42 ea. , 147, 589 
351, 666 1942-43 s , 039, 237 
346, 490 1943-44______. - 723, 611 
345, 490 Reeeaee. oon ou 963, 775 
483, 589 1945-46 Bh are 909, O88 
503, 081 Senn... ccmnn. , 087, 881 
453, 793 947 , 108, 260 
406, 002 1948-49_______ 277, 482 
485, 077 1949-50 ss 286, 435 
491, 000 1950-51 , 227, 623 


426, 419 Average, 1942-51. _ , 077, 098 
405, 000 Average, 1948—51__ , 263, 846 
379, 000 Average, 1902-51. 660, 566 
447, 000 

660, 003 } 170, 000 
603, 187 1952-53 "190, 000 
629, 133 1953-54 , 203, 969 
748, 677 1, 160, 000 
586, 76 1954-55 1 1° 200, 000 
866, 

783, 


Average, 1922-31. 610, 803 


! World sugar production for 1954-55. 
Source: Association of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico. 


B. EMPLOYMENT AND THE WAGE STRUCTURE IN THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Employment 

Sugar processing is a highly seasonal industry. The grinding 
season lasts from January to the beginning of July with some variation 
from mill to mill. Employment is, therefore, much higher from 
January through June than it is during the rest of the year when only 
maintenance and similar operations are undertaken. For the period 
1947-50 employment from January to June, inclusive, averaged almost 
13,300 whereas it averaged only about 7,500 from July to December, 
for the same years. (For month to month figures see table 46.) 
These data show that the sugar industry employed almost twice as 
many workers during the grinding season as during the dead season. 
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TaBLe 46.—Sugar manufacturing industry in Puerto Rico: Wage and salary workers 
employed by industry groups in Puerto Rico: January 1947 to June 1951 


Allindus- | 2Ugar manu- Allindus- /SU8ar Manu- 
a Aye facturing in- Ns jam facturing in- 
Period tries (in i . Period tries (in dustry (i 
thousands) — (in thousands) ustry (in 
20usands) | thousands) 
1947—January 392 7 April 444 15 
February 439 13 May 439 16 
March 462 14 June 447 15 
gy : 454 14 July 444 | 11 
May 445 14 August 420 6 
June 433 13 September __ - 403 7 
July _. 404 Ss October 403 & 
August 383 7 November 391 7 
September d 395 8 December 384 9 
October 396 7 | 1950—January 361 S 
November 396 7 February 424 15 
December 381 S March 475 18 
1948—January - _--- 370 7 April 487 18 
February 427 14 May 490 18 
March 444 13 June 489 14 
April 440 13 July 468 s 
May... 445 12 August 441 7 
June 439 12 September 445 8 
July 421 8 October 425 8 
August 404 6 November 419 7 
September 406 7 December. . 408 7 
October i 394 6 | 1951—January 389 8 
November... 377 7 February 452 12 
December - - 374 7 March. _. 494 14 
1949—January _ _--. 348 April 502 16 
February - ----_- 415 12 May . 498 14 
March . 410 12 June... 496 13 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Production and Marketing Administration. 


In addition—as table 47 shows—the number of hours worked per 
week during the grinding season is considerably higher than during 
the dead season. In 1950, for example, almost 25 percent of the 
workers worked less than 30 hours per week from July to December 
whereas only a little over 10 percent worked less than 30 hours a week 
between January and June 1950. Over 40 percent of the workers 
worked 48 hours and more a week between January and June 1950 
while only somewhat over 10 percent of the workers were employed 
that many hours between July and December (see table 47). 
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Year-to-year fluctuations are much less pronounced than seasonal 
changes. Average employment has fluctuated somewhat erratically 
from 1947-50, showing for the period as a whole a slightly increasing 
trend (see table 48). 


TABLE 48.—Employment in sugar mills 





Average | Average Average 
monthly |. monthly monthly 
Year employment | employment | employment 
(January- | (January- | (July- 
December) June) December) 
1947 . . t ‘ 10, 000 | 12, 500 7, 500 
1948 ; . 9, 499 11, 999 5, 999 
1949 ‘ 10, 504 12, 992 8, 016 
1950 ’ ‘ 11, 326 15, 057 7, 504 
1951 (1) 12, 750 ( 


1 Not available. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Production and Marketing Administration. 


Rate history 


Up to 1943, the sugar industry paid the statutory rate of 25 and 
30 cents an hour respectively. In April 1943 it was raised by the 
Puerto Rico minimum wage board to a range from 33 to 46.3 cents 
depending upon the occupation. From January 1945 on the 
following rates were set by industry committees: 


Number of committee and 








effective date. Rate Voting record 
No. 3. Jan. 15, 1945_--- ...-| 35 cents an hour--.-- 6 to 3—Puerto Rico Labor dissenting. 
Pee. G. SURG 00; Beees i. oo. eee 40 cents an hour-..-- Do. 
ee eS eee 55 cents an hour--.-- 5 to 4—2 Puerto Rico employers, 1 main- 


land employer, 1 mainland public mem- 
| ber dissenting. 
Se ee | 75 cents an hour----- 6 to 3—Employers dissenting. 


Rate proposed by S. 2186, January 1, 1956_._..._...--_-------- $1 an hour, 


It should be noted that the sugar industry is organized, and effective 
collective bargaining seems to operate in the industry. The collective 
bargaining situation for 1952 has been summarized as follows: 


The sugar mills signed their 1952 collective bargaining agreements with a 
number of different unions * * * A survey of contracts covering 32 of the 34 
centrals indicates that 8 mills, represented in collective bargaining by the Asso- 
ciation of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, entered into an agreement with the 
Sugar Workers’ Union an affiliate of the Confederacion General de Trabajadores 
de Puerto Rico which is affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CGT-C10). Seven centrals signed their contracts with locals of the Federacion 
Libre de los Trabajadores de Puerto Rico (FLT), affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, while another seven mills entered into agreements with 
local unions affiliated with the Organizacion Obrera Insular (CGT-—OOJ). One 
central signed its contract with an affiliated local of the CGT-Autentica. The 
remaining nine sugar mills have agreements with independent local unions.’ 


8’ U. 8S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division, the Sugar Manufacturing 
Industry in Puerto Rico, May 1952, p. 24. 
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Collective bargaining agreements usually determine rates for differ- 
ent job classifications. Table 49 shows the rates negotiated in 1952 
for the lowest paid job classification. It should be noted that the 
legal minimum rate at the time these agreements were negotiated 
was 55 cents. All of the rates negotiated by the various unions for 
the lowest paid job classification were between 1 and 10 cents higher 
than the legal minimum. It is interesting that the wage rates vary 
according to the price of sugar. 

All but three of the collective bargaining agreements provide that if the price 
of sugar exceeds the upper limit of the basic price range, wages shall also increase.‘ 


TABLE 49.—Sugar manufacturing industry in Puerto Rico: Minimum hourly wage 
rate provisions in the 1952 collective bargaining agreements 


Minimum hourly wage 
rate of lowest paid job or 
job classification 


| Basie price range | 


of raw sugar, At $6.31, the 


Sugar mill 


Union 


| C@T-CIO.._____.| 


Constancia-Ponce.-............-..-}.... 


Rio Liano-_.__._-. 
Rochelaise. -_ .. -- 
San Francisco. --. 


IIIA, bts <tasadiednsseeupiad'de 


Lafayette 
Monserrate 
aumeos. .<....-.. 
Pasto Viejo._. 


Santa Juana_......____. 
Constancia-Toa-.__....._- na 
GHNURIE 5/2 tou, }. ive toate bokcenime’ 


i 
Coloso. . ..- 
Aguirre __.. 
Cortada 


Mercedita 


duty-paid New 


York 


$5.60 to $6.10- _ - 


| $5.60 to $6.10-. . 


$5.60 to $6.10-- - 
$5.60 to $6.10__. 


_.| $5.60 to $6.10. - 


ones 
do. 
Independent. 
do... 


| GGT-OOI.____- 


Sc. ee ee 


San Vicente... 


Fajardo 
Victoria___. 


SAR 





CGT (Autentica) 
FLT. 


Independent. a 


EE xs e 
Independent. 
ER oaths 
lo 


pil intain can 
Ed iichivatens 
OM i ciatadie 
a 


} Wage rates do not change with the price of sugar. 


? Not available. 


Source: 1952 collective bargaining agreements of sugar mills in Puerto Rico. 


‘Thid. p. 28. 


$5.60 to $6.10-_- 
$5.60 to $6.10- _- 
$5.60 to $5,994... 


-| $5.60 to $6.00... ..| 


$5.60 to $6.00 


| $5.60 to $6.10. _...- 


p to $6.00___- 
Tp to $6.00 

Tp to $6.00_. 

Tp to $6.00__.__- 
Tp to $5.904____- 
Tp to $6 


Up to $5.994 
De nonene 
7 ad 
. inti ae 
CGT-OOIL.___. | 
Et coeacekt 


$5.60 to $6.30__. 
$5.90 to $6.20 


| Up to $6.00 


$5.40 to $5.90. __- 


$5.60 to $5.994_. ._. 


Up to $6.00 
Up to $6.00 


| Up to $6.00 


Up to $5.994____- 


At the basic 
price range 
of raw sugar, 
duty-paid at 
New York 


average price 
of raw sugar 
during the 
period from 
Apr. 1 
through 15, 


1952 


$0. 575 


R7e 
oO 


) 
Mo 
) 

o 


575 


— 
MM 


. 

, R25 

. 5R25 

. 5R25 
59 
59 

9 
505 

60 
5075 

. 0075 

. 58 
5S 

. 5R5 
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The distribution of sugar mills by the minimum hourly wage rates 
for the lowest job and/or job classification on the basis of both the 
basic price range provided in the collective qo agreement and 

f 


the $6.31 price which prevailed during the first ha 
follows: 


| Number of 
mills at the 
basic price 








of April, is as 


Number of 


range of raw mills ats * 
Minimum hourly wage rate cag provided price of raw 
| in the various —_— CMS 
collective bar- -—on ly 
| gaining agree- | pounds 
| ments 
Cents per hour: | 
56.0 to 56.9__. ll 
57.0 to 57.9--. - - 
58.0 to 58.9... ll 7 
59.0 to 59.9. _- 7 
60.0 to 60.9__. 1 4 
61.0 to 61.9__. 4 
62.0 to 62.9__- 2 
63.0 to 63.9___- 
64.0 to 64.9... 1 
65.0 to 65.9__. 2 


C. COMPETITIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


The competitive situation of the Puerto Rican sugar industry is 
mainly determined by the quota system which became first effective 


in 1934. 
The ‘basic quotas’”’ 


The Sugar Act of 1934 was revised in 1937 and in 1948. 
according to the Sugar Act of 1948 are as 


follows: 

Mainland: Short tons 
CN ee wn tp un hora esate tak at be . ite 1, 800, 000 
Cane 500, 000 

Hawaii-_ ie ; 1, 052, 000 

Puerto Rico__- inde sh chk ot Mia aR Os & 6 aise ke oa oli nates ee 910, 000 

Virgin Islands_- sib belepiais es 6, 000 

Republic of the Philippines---.......------ eae 982, 000 

IEDR, scdttinia Dinah Getter galdbicee sieieing ers Dire mimes ed euaaDt 5, 250, 000 


The act provides, furthermore, that the 


difference between the 


total United States requirement and the ‘“‘basic quotas” is to be di- 
vided between Cuba and other foreign countries (with the exception 


of the Philippines) according to the following formula: 


Percent of excess requirements 


If any of the domestic quota areas or Cuba are not able to meet 








their stipulated amounts, the deficit is being prorated among various 
areas provided the total demand is not less than 7 million short tons. 
The total quota of any area, that is the “basic quota” and the addi- 
tional allowance is called the “adjusted quota.” 
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The adjusted quota for Puerto Rico has been higher than the 
basic quota from 1948-51, as the following table shows: 


[Short tons] 


Basic quota Adjusted quota 


910, 000 1, 023, 756 
910, 000 1, 091, 401 
910, 000 1, O60, 545 
910, 000 956, 479 


In 1951 the Sugar Act was extended from December 31, 1952, to 
December 31, 1956, and the basic quota for Puerto Rico was in- 
creased from 910,000 to 1,080,000 short tons per annum. ‘This 
change amounted to an increase of 170,000 short tons per year. 

The adjusted quota in 1954 was very small: Only 1,859 tons were 
added to the basic quota and in 1955 there was no additional quota. 

Whereas the overall quota was increased in 1951, the “refined 
sugar’ quota remained at 126,033 short tons since 1934. The “‘refined 
sugar quota” indicates the share of the total sugar quota which Puerto 
Rico is allowed to refine and send to the mainland as refined rather 
than as raw sugar. This restriction of Puerto Rico has been subject 
to discussion. In view of the excess capacity of Puerto Rican refining 
mills an increase of the ‘‘refined sugar quota’’ should be seriously 
considered in order to allow Puerto Rico to use more fully the equip- 
ment invested in this basic insular industry. It is estimated that the 
present sugar refining capacity is twice the amount of sugar now 
refined in Puerto Rico. One way to increase the refined sugar quota 
would be to add any further increases in the quota to the refined sugar 
quota rather than merely to the overall quota. If Puerto Rico was 
allowed to refine its whole sugar quota, the added income would be 
over $20 million a year. 

As we have seen, sugar production in Puerto Rico has been subject 
to arising trend. As a result there has been a surplus of sugar during 
recent years. The following figures show the size of this surplus: 


[Thousands of short tons] 








Domestic Total 
Total Adjusted | . 
: consump- | consump- | Surplus 
production quota tion tion | 





ae endibu . 1, 024 100 | 1, 124 

ie Sadnse si ate Sarita Site mraian 4 1,091 100 1, 191 

1950 _ - joni delanaae aaa sasee ; 1, 061 100 1, 161 

ee Wiha 2 Sik einen te ‘ ; 956 | 100 1, 056 
| 





During recent years a considerable fraction of the surplus, which 
had a tendency to increase, has been sold on the world market. A 
permit is necessary for world market exports. 

The United States market is protected by a tariff. As table 50 
shows, the present tariff amounts to 50 cents for 96° sugar for Cuba 
and 62.5 cents for ‘‘full-duty”’ countries. 
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TaBLe 50.—Sugar manufacturing industry in Puerto Rico 


A, PRESENT TARIFF ON SUGAR BY DEGREES TEST 





From Cuba | From full-duty 











Present tariff on sugar testing (cents per | countries (cents 

pound) | per pound) 

| 

100° (refined sugar) ‘ 0. 53 0. 6625 
<5 pouadgen . 5225 | . 653125 
cms a 515 | . 64375 
. . ; ; - 5075 | . 634375 

96° (standard) - oe ; . aan - 50 - 625 
95 ; : oiulie aid : . - 4925 | . 615625 
94° " . 485 | . 60625 
93 ’ aigdider banal : cadens / — - 4775 | . 596875 

Ge < edatthtce cqthdnckepbiie Rbden pbs ttdnwbdiceinihadives bis sted . 470 . 5875 


B. THE UNITED STATES SUGAR TARIFF, 19389 TO DATE 


Tariff on sugar testing 96° 











> ; ; 

Period From Cuba | From full-duty 

(cents per | countries (cents 

pound) per pound) 

Dec. 27, 1939, to Jan. 4, 1942. __ et 0. 90 1. 8750 
Jan. 5, 1942, to July 28, 1942____ | . 75 1. 8750 
July 29, 1942, to Dec. 31, 1947--_-. 75 | . 9375 
Jan. 1, 1948, to June 5, 1951_____- : . 50 | . 6875 
June 6, 1951, to date__._......--- ’ é . | - 50 - 6250 


Source: Farr and Co., Manual of Sugar Companies, 1950-51. 


The world market price is, therefore, lower than the domestic market 
price. The income of the Puerto Rican sugar industry is determined 
by the mainland market price. 

Table 51 shows the price movements of the mainland price for sugar 
(duty-paid at New York) from 1920 to 1951. These movements may 
be summarized as follows: 


Price of raw sugar duty-paid at New York 


oe ite og Re eS EA pik anpirtncs Sere da ed at Sig on 4 ah nage tr we gee aoe me hb ond oa $4. 70 
ISS 1HOOU Ss Stk SSab Ja64~6 MSG Jc UIC GUUS SL 1. . Sarg. 3. 15 
SG ite cnunntainincerasguametine itt: nen Ope rEn ns nee one dete 4. 64 


Fluctuations during the 1940’s have been rather erratic. Since 1948 
the sugar price had a tendency to increase. Fluctuations of the world 
market price have been quite independent from the changes in the 
mainland sugar price. 
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TaBLe 51.—Sugar manufacturing industry in Puerto Rico: Prices of raw sugar, 
duty-paid at New York: 1920 to 1951 (dollars per hundred pounds) 


Average | : Average 
Year: Year—Continued price 
. 594 
443 
936 
982 
786 
378 


2G nO NOD Be ge 


ww 


ot 
b 1948____- 
ae eS 
I cca cence sal nee I is cs west ms we eve deaeae Gotan 
erat to a 3. 231 1951 os 
1Represents duty-paid delivered price charged refiners by Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Source: Association of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico (compiled from Lamborn & Co. reports). 
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The return of Puerto Rican sugar mills and the main factors 
determining the profit margin are illustrated in table 52. Column | 
shows the price of duty paid 96° raw sugar in New York. Between 
January 1947 and April 1952 these prices fluctuated between $5.44 
and $6.31. These average prices are the basis for the payment 
which Puerto Rican sugar mills are required to make to the growers, 
From the New York quotation, shipping costs (col. 2) as well as 
selling and delivery expenses (col. 4) are deducted to determine the 
return to Puerto Rican sugar industry from sales of sugar. These 
costs and expenses varied between $0.565 and $0.635 between 1945 
and 1952. 


The returns to the Puerto Rican sugar industry, f. 0. b. mill, are shared by 
both the sugar mills and the growers of the sugarcane. The accepted method is 
for the mill to pay the growers either by delivering to him his share of raw sugar, 
packed in customary bags, or else by paying him the money value of his share 
of the sugar. This share, or percentage, depends primarily on the yield of raw 
sugar from the grower’s sugarcane. Periodically the Secretary of Agriculture 
assigns to the various yields the exact percentages of raw sugar the grower is to 
receive. The remainder is retained by the mill in payment for the grinding 
operation.5 


Between 1947 and 1952, the percentage retained by the mills 
varied between 33.5 percent and 35.5 percent (at average extraction). 
These percentages (col. 7) applied to the return from sales (col. 5) 
give the gross return to the mills from sugar. These gross returns 
varied between $1.67 to $1.98 per pound of refined sugar. 


5 U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division, the Sugar Manufacturing 
Industry in Puerto Rico, May 1952, p. 19. 
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Income from the sale of molasses is also shared by the mills and the 
growers: 

During the years 1947 through 1951, the mills retained the first 4 cents of the 
net proceeds received per gallon of molasses plus one-half of the excess over 4 
cents. In 1952, however, the mills are to retain the first 5 cents of the proceeds 
plus 34 percent of the remainder. The growers receive the remaining proceeds.* 

On the basis of an average yield of 2 gallons of molasses for every 
hundred pounds of raw sugar, the net returns from molasses per 
hundred pounds varied between 5 and 40 cents (see col. 6). The 
formula applied to these figures gives the gross return to the mills 
from molasses—an amount ranging from 5 to 22 cents (see col. 9) 
which has to be added to the return from sugar to obtain the total 
gross return to the mills (col. 10). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The sugar manufacturing industry is a basic industry in Puerto 
Rico. It is an old established industry which has, on the whole, 
kept up with modern technological improvements.’ 

In the absence of frequency distribution of wages paid in the indus- 
try it is not possible to estimate exactly the impact of various possible 
increases in the minimum wage on the industry. 

However, the analysis of the industry has shown that the industry 
as a whole has been in a good condition. It has a secure thiogh 
limited competitive situation. The rates set by collective bargaining 
furthermore are above the minimum rates set by industry committees. 
Since the industry is now at the legal minimum there is ‘no reason 
why the full change of the minimum rate could not be applied to this 
industry. 

It is in the interest of Puerto Rico to raise the wage level in the 
high-wage industries which are able to sustain higher wages. Such 
an increase has a beneficial effect on the whole wage structure, both 
directly and through its purchasing power effect making it easier for 
those lower-wage industries which have difficulties in raising wages, to 
overcome these difficulties more quickly. 


2. Tue Tosacco INDUSTRY 
A. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDUSTRY 


The tobacco industry as defined in 1955 consists of three branches: 
(1) the leaf tobacco division, (2) cigar and cigarette manufacturing, 
and (3) the snuff, chewing and smoking tobacco division. 

In 1949—the most recent date for which census data are available— 
the industry consisted of 626 establishments, almost all being pro- 
prietorships or partnerships. Total employment averaged over 
7,000 workers, wages and salaries amounted to about $3.5 million 
and over $16 million worth of products were sold in 1949. (For de- 
tails see table 53.° 


6 Thid., 

7 The - is quite different in sugar growing where a serious problem of low productivity exists 
See, in particular, Fernando Sierra Berdecia, The Sugar Industry in Puerto Rico, Its Agricultural Workers 
and Mechanization, San Juan, July 1953, particularly, pp. 6 and 7 

® Unless otherwise indicated, this section is based on a study by the Department of Labor, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division, the Tobacco Industry in Puerto Rico, 1955 (mimeographed), If no 


source is mentioned, the tables are taken from this study. 
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TABLE 53,—The tobacco industry in Puerto Rico: General statistics, 1949 


Tobacco manufactures, excluding 
tobacco stemming and redrying 











a ne Tobacco 
Total, 7 
| tobacco man- | Chewing oa 
| ufactures - : 
| Total Cigars | eee redrying 
| | tobacco 
etre rrr ory erin 
Number of establishments cabin 626 584 577 | 7 42 
Number of proprietors and partners | 609 20 | 57 574 | 5 30 
All employees: 
Number (average for year) - - - - cla 7,116 | 1,172 1, 75 5, 944 
Salaries and wages......_.. | $3,403,384 | $530,584 | $495,745 | $34,839 $2, 872, 800 
Production workers: 
Number (average for year) 6, 732 1, 098 1, 024 | 74 5, 634 
NR os $2,955,802 | $422,578 | $480, 943 $33, 635 $2, 513, 224 
Value added by manufacture... _- $6, 743, 156 $976,610 | $935, 044 $41, 566 $5, 766, 546 
Cost of materials and contract work - -- $9, 361, 797 $930,727 | $848,618 $82, 109 $8, 431, 070 
Value of products sold $16, 104, 953 | $1, 907, 337 $1, 783, 662 | $123, 675 $14, 197, 616 
Salaries and wages of all employees as | 
ns of value of products sold ..... 21.1 27.8 27.8 | 28. 2 20. 2 
s of production workers as percent | 
of value of products sold___............ i 18.4 23.2 | 22.9 | 27.2 17.7 
i 





Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufactures, 1949, Puerto 
ico. 


Five hundred and seventy-seven out of the six hundred and twenty- 
six establishments manufactured cigars. ‘They employed about 1,100 
workers or about 2 workers per establishment. These small firms 
confine their sales to the Puerto Rico market. Only three large 
firms produce cigars for shipment to the mainland. 

Forty-two establishments are stemming and redrying plants with 
almost 6,000 workers. 

Scattered information available for 1955 indicates that there are 490 
establishments manufacturing cigars and 46 establishments engaged 
in tobacco stemming and redrying. 

The forty-six tobacco stemming and redrying establishments are 
mainly in the eastern central part of the island around Caguas, Cayey, 
Albonito, and Comeria. The industry is little mechanized. 

The cigar and cigarette industry, on the other hand, is on the whole, 
well mechanized. Cigarette production is quite unimportant. 

According to the Wage and Hour Division 2 out of the 3 major 
producers are tax-exempt. 

The tobacco industry is not only one of the major manufacturing 
industries in Puerto Rico. In 1953-54 more than 16,000 growers 
cultivated tobacco and depended upon the prosperity of the industry. 
Most of them were small producers, cultivating about 40,000 acres 
or an average of 2% acres per person. These 16,000 growers cultivate 
an area equal to about 3% percent of the total land area used for 
crops in Puerto Rico, 

Tobacco is a price-supported crop which is subject to the quota 
system. As table 54 shows, the quota increased from 25 million 
pounds in 1946-47 to 28.5 million pounds in 1953-54. 
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Taste 54.—Tobacco growers, quotas, and acreage in Puerto Rico, 1946-4? to 1953-64 


Active growers 
' 
— Acreage Yield per 
(1,000 acre 
acres (pounds) 


Growers 
with Quota (1,000 i 
quota pounds) | Percent of 
(number) Number | those with 
quota 


Crop year 


25, 000 | 20, 346 80 26. 0 
24, 800 18, 124 77 32.0 
24, 800 15, 977 65 32.5 
25, 000 | 18, 085 | 78 36.0 | 
25, 000 17, 921 | 74 34.0 
28, 500 19, 727 83 33.8 
31, 200 14, 673 | 61 | 35. 6 
28, 500 16, 025 | 71 40.5 


Source: Puerto Rico Tobacco Production Adjustment Office, and U, 8. Department of Agriculture, an- 
nual reports on tobacco statistics. 


Puerto Rican tobacco is mainly used as cigar filler. Production and 
prices had a tendency to increase during the past 9 years (see table 55). 


Although the growers ordinarily deliver their tobacco to receiving warehouses 
during the first few months of the calendar year, final liquidation for a crop does 
not usually occur until some time during the summer, after the dealer has ob- 
tained & price commitment from his purchaser for all or part of his superior-grade 
tobacco. 


TABLE 55.—Puerto Rican filler tobacco, iype 46: Production, disappearance, stocks, 
and price, 1946-47 to 1954-565 


| 
| cy 
| Produc- | Value of |A¥eT8ge) Ooo | Average 


Bates to | price for 
farm- 
ers 2 


| Surplus | 
| or deficit) | 
| over | 
| quota | 

| 


——- ef Oo 
1,000 
78, 205 


Crop year tion 


| Stocks ! | produc- 
quota tion ? 


| 
} 


: 
§ 
8 


3 


“guesgeeet 


o 


1947-48......- 2... 
1948-493... 
1949-50_......__- 
1950-61........... 
1951-52......._.. -| 
1952-53_____- =] 


Bi 
58 
: 
B 


pounds 
74, 006 


68, 023 
53, 165 
51, 130 
47, 786 
41, 835 
47, 164 
49, 189 


S 


25222 
aid 


- 
3 


om = 


3-3 Oo 


1068-64..........- 
SOG Gis 555k 


_BERBBBERS 

BESBRENEB 

aBREBRERS 
z 


“oece 


33 


| 


1 Includes stocks of Puerto Rican tobacco on mainland as well as in Puerto Rico. 
2 Farm-sales-weight basis. 

3 Includes shipments of tobacco to Europe under the Marshall plan. 

4 Preliminary. 

5 Not available. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, annual reports on tobacco statistics, and Pnerto Rico Tobacco 
Production Adjustment Office. 


Cigar production dropped strongly from its peak in the middle 
twenties when over 320 million cigars were manufactured. In 1947-48 
output amounted to a little over 61 million cigars. As table 56 shows 
yunceeet increased after 1948 and reached the 100 million mark in 
1953-54. 


*U. 8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contract Division, The Tobacco Industry in 
Puerto Rico, June 1955, p. 16. 
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56.—Production and distribution of cigars and cigarettes, Puerto Rico, 
specified fiscal years 1925-26 to 1954-55 


[Thousands] 





Cigars Cigarettes 


For outside ship- | For outside ship- 
For local ment . For local | ment 
# Total pro-| - | 
| eonsump- |_______' “duction | consump- | 
Quantity |Percent Quantity’ Percent 


1925-26... ...... 323, 123 108, 577 214, 547 66. 4 375, 522 365,260 | 10, 262 | 
Sge-20... ...... 220, 111 61, 330 | 158, 781 72.1 304, 387 | 286,632 | 17,755 
1931-32 ‘ 165, 979 43, 524 122, 455 73.8 175, 912 166, 510 | 9, 402 | 
1934-35 91, 723 28, 530 63, 193 68. 77, 004 70, 638 | 6, 366 
1937-38 — 77, 898 62, 377 15, 521 19. 86, 506 | 79, 726 | 6, 780 | 
1940-41 : , 78, 129 | 75, 650 2, 479 3. 100, 237 94, 941 | 5, 296 
1943-44 <s 102, 621 89, 742 12, 879 12. 18, 882 | 16, 475 | 2, 407 | 
1946-47 100, 389 55, 470 44, 919 44 11, 534 | 11, 418 | 116 
1947-48 61, 259 57, 314 3, 944 6. 8, 001 7, 825 176 
1948-49 ae 67, 278 63, 087 4,191 6. , 586 7, 440 | 146 

1, 

l, 


Fiscal year 
Total pro- 
duction 


1949-50 69, 428 68, 055 373 ), 337 4, 177 160 
1950-51. ....-- 68, 760 67, 489 271 
1951-52 71, 665 70, 814 851 
1952-53 gaide 75, 718 72, 417 3, 301 1 
1953-54 4 100, 586 72, 277 28, 309 28. 
First 7 months | 

of 1954-55... _. 77, 670 41,414 | 36, 256 46.7 1, 781 


3, 017 , 840 177 
706 485 221 
’ 354 , 200 | 154 
3, 570 3, 404 166 | 


PORN NE Re oO oNRS 
Suncucnon&hoewwon~ 


Pr DON Se “1900 Cs 


uw 


Source: Puerto Rico Department of Finance, Bureau of Excise Taxes. 


Prices, too, showed a slightly increasing trend. 

In terms of value of shipments, tobacco is next to sugar as the 
leading agricultural commodity exported. In 1954 exports amounted 
to almost $22 million. This was a considerable increase over the 
$14.8 million worth of tobacco products shipped in 1953. As table 
57 indicates, the value of shipments declined sharply from 1946 to 
1947 and then showed a strong upward trend. Leaf tobacco is by far 
the major product shipped. In 1954 about 85 percent of the value 
of the shipments consisted in various types of leaf-tobacco, the rest 
was accounted for by cigar exports. 

Exports of tobacco to foreign countries is insignificant. Small 
quantities are shipped to adjacent Caribbean countries. 
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B. EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 
Employment 


Employment in the tobacco industry in Puerto Rico has increased 
from somewhat over 10,000 persons in October 1952 to almost 11,500 
in October 1954. The 1954 employment level was equal to 17.2 
percent of total manufacturing employment. 

About 90 percent of all employees in the tobacco industry work in 
tobacco stemming and redrying, a little over 10 percent manufacture 
cigars, chewing and smoking tobacco. Almost 80 percent of all the 
workers in tobacco manufacturing are women. (For details see 
table 58.) 


Tasie 58.—The tobacco industry in Puerto Rico: Employment statistics, specified 
months 1949 to 1954 


Women employees 
| Production 





Total | 
employees | #24 ee Percent of 
workers | Number total em- 
ployees 
eS | Se vd | 
Total, tobacco manufactures: 
November 1949__......_- ; ad (‘) | 8, 920 | i) () 
October 1952... -- 2 ; } 10, 800 | 10, 495 | 8, 845 | 81.9 
October 1953... _. : " i 11, 003 10, 812 | 9, 039 82.2 
October 1954. ie Z 11, 462 | 11, 244 , 095 79. 3 
Tobacco stemming and seurying: | | 
November 19@...................-. apenl (*) 7, 787 | () (1) 
October 1952..____- 5130, ioe co ee 10, 044 | 9,779 | 8, 682 86. 4 
October 1953. . id eect nate ail iia inntcieeaie 9, 979 | 9, 824 | 8, 646 86. 6 
October 1954. _. 10, 139 | 9, 973 | 8, 441 83.3 
Cigars, and chewing and smoking ‘tobacco: 
November 1949... ..-- ; Feet A @) 1, 133 (4) (4) 
Genera 5. ocu-dosoeock ies 756 | 716 | 163 21.6 
cl a ol 1,024 | 988 | 393 38. 4 
IEE xin vitasnsenninbcenten speed 1, 323 | 1, 271 654 49. 4 





1 Data not available. 


Source: Puerto Rico Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment, Hours, and Earn- 
ings in the Manufacturing Industries in Puerto Rico: October 1954, and Census of Employment in Manu- 
facturing Industries, Puerto Rico: October 1952. 


Rate history 


The tobacco industry as now defined combines activities formerly 
classified in three industry groups: 
(1) leaf tobacco; 
(2) cigar and cizarette; and 
(3) foods, beverages and related products. 
(1) Leaf tobacco: 





is 
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Industry committee action 


Voting record 





Number of committee and effective date | Rate 


Cents an 
hour | 
We, 1, Jenemery 1000. . 2... - Feb Ld sas 20 | 9tod. 
ae es stead ctidinee tite healbindal 27 | 6 to 3—Puerto Rico labor dissenting 
oom * ae M0585. lk 35 | 9 to0—but disapproved by Administrator . 
vo. li, June > 
Cee GUEIIE.3 6 cinco dene nce scecs | 31 | 6 to 3—labor dissenting. 
Machine processing .................-..--- 36 | 6to3—labor dissenting. 
a cena sp edinadnnnesititin iano | 31 | 6to3—labor dissenting. 
Rates according to 8, 2168: Cents 
Jan. 1, 1956: ; per hour 
General division__.._..._...-_~ Su 41% 
Machine processing. ---.-...........-.---.---- skh was G4 48% 
Jan. 1, 1958: 
CI INR re oe rc aeedeSae~ KGeke eee 56 
EE EEE A al tlle aeciiai 61 


(2) Cigar and cigarette industry: 


Industry Committee action 














Number of committee and effective date Rate Voting record 
Cents an 
hour 
Belay ci crcckicnrinccietcpteitinieiediedaincin a ietetantempaten 25 | 7 to 1—Puerto Rico labor dissenting, 1 Puerto 
Rican public member not voting. 
No. 3. July 1945__..._.--- ANixecwsctbdecded 30 | 9 tod. 


Nese Aes WS Use... 20... i... 30 | 5 to 3—Puerto Rico labor dissenting, 1 Puerto 


Rican public member not voting. 








i AT EE Donen cbbunendnadenadimen + 36 | 5 to 4—Puerto Rican employers, 1 mainland em- 
ployer, 1 mainland labor member dissenting. 
Cents 
Senate bill S. 2168: per hour 
Jan, 1, 1956__--..- Usha hha beat eibadenentana caeksa Ghee 48 
Se, Se ha oe OE a a hhc th Ulla ndewawswinmawon wdebabe 61 


(3) Snuff, chewing tobacco and smoking tobacco: 


Industry Committee action 








Number of committee and effective date Rate | Voting record 
Cents an 
hour 
October 1938-__- . bead Gtk cwkghs 25 
Fi, 2, GON Sha nb bin acetidiematimakedtion 30 | 6-0. 
No. 10. November 1961. .............-..... 35 | 6-3—employers dissenting. 
. ~ . Cents 

Rates according to Senate bill S. 2168: per hour 

ST -. 46% 


Es Se cre die ws oman 9 altrtiadhmer > weiner Ral amenneewerre nem 60 
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The Wage and Hour Division surveyed 36 out of 46 establishments 
employing a total of about 8,800 out of about 11,500 emplovees. 
Almost 29 percent of the employees surveyed earned 31 cents an 
hour and almost 50 percent earned less than 35 cents an hour in speci- 
fied periods during 1954-55. Average straight-time hourly earnings 
for the tobacco industry were 37.4 cents in 1954-55. 

Earnings are slightly lower if the leaf-tobacco industry alone is 
considered because of the large number of workers—70 to 75 percent 
of all workers—who are hand stemmers. Almost one-third of them 
earn the legal minimum of 31 cents. For machine processing the legal 
minimum is 36 cents—a rate at whicb somewhat over one-third of all 
machine operators are concentrated. (For details see table 59.) The 
average hourly straight-time rate in leaf tobacco for operators other 
than machine processing was 35.7 cents an hour and for machine 
operators 45.7 cents an hour. 


TABLE 59.—The tobacco industry in Puerto Rico: Distribution of employees by aver- 
age straight-time hourly earnings, 1954-55 ! 


| 


The cigar and 
Total Operations cigarette 
other than Machine industry 

machine | processing 
processing 





Num- | Per- | Num- Per- 
ber | cent | ber cent 


Average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings (cents): 


8 
oe 
w 
nw 
wow 


31.1 to 32.4 Tihurlapneitapeciiiornetat a 
races cscsgrsiimigntacwiinchineailelie eit 
a ictesevinsicninemib'e 

ee i Sdutiveiées 
CA ae 
37.5 to 39.9__-_- 

40.0 to 42.4__. 

42.5 to 44.9 

45.0 to 47.4 

47.5 to 49.9______ 

50.0 to 52.4 

52.5 to 54.9.....__- she aiatadin wii 
To. caesncaeipobe dn aen 
57.5 to 59.9__- Rew cmbbececeee 
I oid clniclina a ammeui 
65.0 to 69.9_- 

Fe OP PO idimincesesduos 

75.0 or more--. 


CrwONE@; 
Sm A100 


a=) 








oe |S! 
anne wore nwoww ow 


- PX 
Oe eH ROH RP DOWOW 


; _. repr oee 
“Ok WK ONOOCOAAe-12 0 
» PRA PeEwNnoanr, ¢ 


| eK ORK ee NOTION OO 
— 


Number of employees 
Number of establishments__-__--__-__.- 
Average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings (cents) - . 











1 Based on earnings during 1-week payroll periods between October 1954 and January 1955, except in 5 
cases, where payroll periods fell between June and September 1954. 

2 Includes 36 leaf tobacco processing establishments and 3 cigar plants. For fuller discussion see text. 

3 Includes 36 leaf tobacco processing establishments and 2 cigar plants. For fuller discussion see text. 

4 Includes 2 leaf tobacco processing establishments and 3 cigar plants. For fuller discussion see text. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division, 
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A comparison of the 1954-55 wage structure for the leaf tobacco 
division with the November 1950 wage structure of the same division 
shows a significant improvement in the situation. In 1950 the mini- 
mum rate was 27 cents and about 72 percent of all workers earned 
between 27 and 27.9 cents an hour with another 10 percent earning 
between 28.0 and 28.9 cents an hour. Average straight-time hourly 
earnings in 1950 were 28.2 cents. A comparison of the 1950 and 1954 
data shows that (1) earnings increased as the minimum rate increased 
and (2) the wage structure was “‘loosened”’ as the concentration around 
the minimum became less pronounced. (See table 60.) 


TaB_e 60.—Leaf tobacco industry in Puerto Rico: Distribution of workers according 
to straight-time average hourly earnings, November 1950 





Number Percent 





Average hourly earnings (cents): 
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to 28.9 
to 29.9 
to 30.9 
to 31.9 
to 32.9 
to 33.9 
to 34.9 
to 35.9 
to 36.9 
to 37.9 
to 38.9 
to 39.9 
to 44.9 
to 49.9 
to 54.9 
to 59.9 
64.9 
69.9 


- 


Number of workers 
Number of establishments 
Average straight-time hourly earnings (cents) 


1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Source: Puerto Rico Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Source: Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division, the Leaf Tobacco Industry in Puerto Rico, 
1952. Mimeographed publication. 


The cigar and cigarette industry is the highest paid division in the 
tobacco industry. The minimum rate is 36 cents but there are only 
6.3 percent who receive the mere minimum. About 37 percent of the 
workers surveyed earned between 40 and 42.4 cents an hour and 
average hourly earnings were 50.9 cents an hour in 1954—55. 

In November 1949 average hourly earnings were 36.6 cents an hour 
and a little over 44 percent of all workers in this division received the 
minimum rate of 30 cents. A little less than 13 percent were in the 
40.0 to 44.9 cents an hour range. (See table 61.) 
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TaBLe 61.—Cigar and cigarette industry in Puerto Rico: Distribution of workers 
according to straight-time average hourly earnings, November 1949 








Average hourly earnings (cents): 
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Number of workers---- 
Number of establishments... - 
Average hourly earnings (cents) 


Source: Puerto Rico teniel of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Source: Department of Labor Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division, The Cigar and Cigarette 
Industry in Puerto Rico, 1950. Mimeographed publication. 


Table 62 compares average hourly earnings in Puerto Rico with 
average hourly earnings in the mainland. Mainland earnings are 
about 3 times as high as earnings in Puerto Rico. 


TaBLeE 62.—Average hourly earnings in the tobacco industry, Puerto Rico and the 
continental United States, specified periods 





Average hourly eae 


| Continental 
United 
States 2 


| Puerto Rico! 





Ace 
Cents Cents 
Tobacco industry, total: 1954 37.4 130.3 
Leaf tobacco processing: 

1950__. : R : 28.2 
1954__. aa 
General division | 35. 7 | 
Machine processing division. 45. 

Cigars and cigarcttes: $ 
1949. _ , , 36.6 | 
1054. .... ; ; | 50.9 | 


95. 4 
110.8 


89. 9 
115.3 


! Earnings figures are straight- time averages, excluding premium pay for overtime and nightwork. For 
1949 and 1950, earnings figures are as of November; for 1% 54, they are for the most part for the last quarter of 
the year. 

2 Earnings figures are averages for the year and are gross, including premium pay for overtime and night- 
work. 

’ For the continental United States, includes only cigar production and excludes cigarette production. 
Cigarette production is the highest-wage component of the tobacco industry on the mainland. 


Source: Data for the continental United States from U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for Puerto 
Rico for 1949 and 1950 from Puerto Rico Bureau of Labor Statistics, for 1954 from U. 8S. Wage and Hour 
Division. 
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The increase in the wage bil) resulting from 5S. 2168 cen be esti- 
mated on the basis of the information presented in table 63. 


TaBLE 63.—The tobacco industry in Puerto Rico: Percent of employees directly 
affected by, and estimated direct percent increases in wage bill resulting from, 
the establishment of various possible minimum wage rates, 1954-66 


Leaf tobacco industry 
—$ $$$ __—____-—_— | 
i The cigar and 
Operations other | cigarette industry 


Total 
oie, . than machine | Machine processing 
Various possible processing 


minimum wage 
rates (cents) ee ST ae ee ae amin yr 
Percent | Percent | Percent Percent | Percent § Percent | Percent Percent 
of em- of in- of em- of in- of em- of in- of em of in- 
ployees | crease in | ployees | crease in| ployees crease in| ployees | crease in 
| affected | wage bill! affected wage bill! affected | wage bill| affected § wage bill 


32.5 othe li wacedle 37.5 | 1.3 42.0 1.5 
8 bi. cals vows 49.4 4.2 55. 4 5.0 
36... Fad 57.2 5.7 | 64.1 6.8 
$7, Bs.5.4 a Ses 64.0 | 8.2 | 69.6 9.7 34.6 0.9 6.9 0.4 
Ce ‘ ‘ 73.7 12.9 80. 4 15, 2 34.9 2.3 a2 5 
icenceiaata ‘ou 82.2 18.3 86.1 21.1 55. 1 4.7 45.2 2.6 
Ge. ooh bdlseaces 86. 1 23.9 | 89. 9 27.4 56.2 | 7.4 2.0 5.0 
Sz... ion 91.0 29.9 | 94.6 34.0 61.6 10.2 50. 4 7.8 
eS cae 93. 6 36.1 96. 9 40.7 66.8 13.3 64.5 10.8 
eo ee 95. 3 | 42.4 98. 1 47.6 72.2 16.8 71.1 14.1 
a 96.9 48.8 os. 5 | 54.5 89.4 | 21.1 79.5 7.8 
8 a ener es am | 98. 0 55.3 YS. Y 61.4 v8. 1 26.3 M.6 21.8 
Gee Jo eteuess §: 98. 2 61.9 | 99.0 ' 68. 4 98.6 | 31.7 85. 7 26.0 
re dus disinane 98. 6 75. 0 vy. 2 2.3 o&. 6 2. 5 88.8 4.6 
TK. Pioceasscosban 98.9 88.2 99. 5 96.2 | v8. 6 53.3 89.3 43.3 
Piaget sled 99.0 101. 5 99. 6 110. 2 GR. 9 | 4.2 89.3 52.0 
Number of employ- 

ees... -- Soup -epsaalensasay” aT 7, 834 367 622 
Number of estab- 

Ec cnneahetas 39 38 5 3 
Current average | | } 

straight-time | 

hourly earnings 

ante) iM in< ahouy | chee pemaidh 87,4 |.--c00-- i 35.7 as 45.7 oid 50.9 


Source: Computed from table 13. 


In the leaf-tobacco industry the 414-cents-an-hour rate for opera- 
tions other than machine processing would result in an increase of the 
wage bill of about 18 percent as of January 1, 1956. The 48%-cent 
rate for machine processing would increase the wage bill of that 
division of the industry by about 11 percent. 

The rate of 48 cents’an hour in the cigar and cigarette mdustry 
would increase the wage bill of that divisioa by about 9 percent as of 
January 1, 1956. 

The ratio of labor cost to net sales varies between 12.3 percent and 
29.4 percent for the leaf tobacco division and between 22 and 23 per- 
cent for the cigar and cigarette industry. 

Profit margins in the leaf tobacco industry varied between a loss of 
2.6 percent of net sales to gains of 14.7 percent of net sales (1953). The 
average margin was 3.5 percent as compared to an average margin of 
8.8 percent in 1952. (See table 64.) 
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TasB_e 64.—Profit and loss data for leaf tobacco processing firms in Puerto Rico, 
1958 and 1952 


| Net profit or | Percent of net sales 

loss as per- 
cent of net 

| worth at 

| Start of year 


re ee Ne 


Firms! Net profit or loss Wages Wages and Raw materials 


salaries 


19532 | 19532 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952 1953 | 1982 1953 
Average * , 3.5 | .8 21.8 | 17. : 


24.7 


13.1 | 
: | 
27.2 
10.6 





1 Names withheld to avoid disclosure of confidential information. 

2 Figures in parentheses are minus. 

3 average in each column based on firms with data shown in the column, not on all firms included in the 
table. 

4 On fiscal year basis. Figures in 1952 column are for 1951-52 and figures in 1953 column are for 1952-53, 
except those for firm P which are for 1953-54, 

5 Less than half of 0.1 percent. 


Source: Profit and loss statements from Puerto Rico Bureau of Income Tax, and balance sheets from 
Puerto Rico Department of State. 


C, COMPETITIVE SITUATION 


Puerto Rican tobacco competes on the mainland with Pennsyl- 
vania seedleaf cigar filler tobacco and with Cuban tobacco. Puerto 
Rican filler usually sells in the medium-priced range. Higher priced 
cigars are, as a rule, made of Cuban filler. But there is one well- 
known brand, the Van Dyck cigar which is made entirely of Puerto 
Rican filler tobacco. 

Puerto Rican tobacco also competes with tobacco grown in Ohio 
but the production in Ohio has been only about one-fifth of the 
Pennsylvania production during recent years. 

From 1950 to 1953 Puerto Rico shipped 10 to 15 million pounds 
to the mainland, between 35 and 55 million pounds were produced 
in Pennsylvania and about 15 million pounds were imported from 
Cuba. Cuban tobacco is subject to import duties. It is, in addition, 
higher-priced tobacco. “It would appear,”’ therefore, “that it is not 
directly competitive in the United States market with Puerto Rican 
tobacco.” '° 

The quantity of cigar filler which Puerto Rican tobacco processors and dealers 
can dispose of on the mainland depends not only on the competition of other 
suppliers but also on mainland demand. This, in turn, depends upon mainland 
cigar consumption which * * * for class E cigars, a product in the medium- 


price bracket in which cigars with Puerto Rican filler ordinarily fall, has been 
stable for the last 5 fiscal years at about 2.5 billion.” 


10 The Tobacco Industry in Puerto Rico, op cit. p. 38. 
i Tbid. p. 44, 
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While Puerto Rican tobacco is extensively used in mainland cigar 
manufacturing, Puerto Rico produced only a minor fraction of 
mainland cigar consumption. The mainiand market seems to be 
fairly secure and the recent entry of two new firms has strengthened 
the position of Puerto Rico. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The tobacco industry in Puerto Rico consists of two branches 
which are at different stages of development. The leaf-tobacco 
industry is a low-productivity industry which is little mechanized. 
It seems that the kind of tobacco grown in Puerto Rico does not lend 
itself easily to machine-stemming. A substantial fraction of the 
industry is located in areas with few alternative employment oppor- 
tunities. ; 

For many years the industry suffered from a long-run decline in 
the demand for the kind of tobacco produced in Puerto Rico. This 
trend bas been stopped and the industry has been stable for several 
years. 

While being able to absorb a moderate wage increase, this industry 
should be examined thoroughly in order to explore its capacity to 
mechanize and to pay wages substantially higher than those prevailing 
at present. 

The cigar industry has been strengthened by the recent entry of a 
large firm. But the majority of the firms are very small. Since 
wages are higher and the wage structure shows less of a concentration 
around the minimum the industry is in a better position to raise wages. 
But it is suggested that this branch of the tobacco industry be included 
into an investigation of the whole industry. 


3. Tue NEEDLEWORK AND FABRICATED TEXTILE PRopUcTs INDUSTRY 
GENERAL HISTORY OF THE INDUSTRY 


The needlework industry began in Puerto Rico shortly after World 
War I. Difficulties of importing goods into the United States from 
other countries furthered the growth of the industry in Puerto Rico. 
By 1928-29 it had reached a total value of shipments (which is prac- 
tically identical with value of output) equal to $15 million. During 
the depression years shipments declined about 20 percent but almost 
regained the predepression level by 1933-34. In 1936-37 the value of 
needlework shipments increased to $21 million. Enactment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 created a critical situation in the 
industry, and shortage of shipping facilities during the beginning of 
World War II posed another serious problem. But the needlework 
industry began to recover in 1944 and shipments rose quickly to 
$34 million. They remained at that level for about 2 years when 
shipments increased again as machine-produced items became more 
significant. In 1950 the industry reached the $50-million mark upon 
which it slightly improved in 1952 after a decline in 195i.” 

12 Unless otherwise indicated, all the sections dealing with the needlework industry and with various 
branches of this industry are based on a study undertaken by the United States Department of Labor, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, The Needlework and Fabricated Textile Products In- 
dustry in Puerto Rico, December 1953 (mimeographed). Other sources used were: United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Wage and Hour Division, In the Matter of the Recommendation of Special Industry Com- 
mittee No. 15 for Puerto Rico for minimum-wage rates in the needlework and fabricated textile products 


industry in Puerto Rico, Findings and Opinions of the Administrator, Washington, D. C., March 1955 
(mimeographed release). This release will be quoted as “‘Findings and Opinion of the Administrator.” 
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The products of the needlework industry can be divided into three 

major categories: 

(a) products made entirely by hand; 

(6) products made by a combination of hand- and machine- 

sewing; and 

(c) products made entirely by machine. 
At its inception the industry was almost entirely producing hand-sewn 
goods. The enactment of minimum wage legislation fostered the 
combination of machine and hand operations, like for example, 
machine-sewn procucts with hand embroidery. Since the end of 
World War II the expansion of the industry has been almost entirely 
in machine operations. 

In 1953 the total number of companies in the needleworks and 
fabricated textile products industry amounted to 169. A number of 
the more recently established firms are tax-exempt. Home work 
operations, however, do not qualify for tax exemptions. 

Until World War II the needlework industry was predominantly 
organized on a contract basis. ladependent local contractors received 
material from mainland manufacturers or jobbers, usually cut, and 
returned the finished goods. The new machine-made items, however, 
are usually manufactured in branch plants of mainland firms. ‘These 
firms have title to the merchandise but only exceptionally do Puerto 
Rican needlework firms maintain their own sales organization. 

The industry is subject to many fashion and market changes as 
well as to strong seasonal fluctuations. 


HISTORY OF THE WAGE STRUCTURE 


Soon after the enactment of the June 1940 amendment according to: 
which wages in Puerto Rico were to be determined by industry com- 
mittees, the Administrator appointed Special Industry Committee 
No. 1 for the ‘‘needlework and fabricated textile products industry.” 
This group comprises the apparel industry with the following excep- 
tions: corsets, brassieres and allied garments, artificial flowers, hair 
nets, hooked rugs, hosiery, handicraft products, and men’s and boys’ 
clothing. It includes leather gloves but excludes shoe manufacturing, 
etc. 

Industry Committee No. 1 suggested rates ranging from 12% 
cents for hand sewing to 22% cents for the highest paid operations. 
These rates became effective in December 1940. 

In the spring of 1944, Special Industry Committee No. 3 reviewed 
these rates and established a rate structure from 15 cents for hand 
sewing to a maximum of 40 cents for certain machine operations. 
(See table 65, col. 2.) These rates went into effect on January 1 
and in October 24, 1945. 

In the summer of 1950 Special Industry Committee No. 8 recom- 
mended a new rate structure which went into effect on June 4, 1951. 
These rates, ranging from 17% cents to 52 cents, were in effect until 
June 6, 1955, when the present 22%-57%-cent structure went into ef- 
fect. (See cols. 3 and 4 of table 65.) 
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Taste 65.—Minimum wages in the needlework and rns textile products 


industry in Puerto Rico, 1945—5¢ 


{Cents per ay 


Industry 
Committee 


Division No. 3, Jan. 1, 


2, Oct. 24, 
1945 


(1) | (2) 


Woven and knitted fabric glove division: 
Hand-sewing operations... ..........-...-..-- 18 
Machine operations and any operations known to the 
industry as cutting, laying off, sizing, aan, and 


Sct nneaiicihten aonv peinensatech ein ana ile ol i 35 

Other operations_- aa ; on 24 
Leather glove division: 

Hand-sewing operations... . - 22 


Machine operations and any operations known to the 
industry as cutting, laying off, sizing, banding, and 


boxing... 40 
Other operations Saale 2 

Silk, rayon, and nylon underwear division: 

Hand- -sewing operations... ........-.-- ; wa 18 
Other operations hai iinisaat i lich gD we 27 

Cotton underwear and infants’ underwear division: 

Hand-sewing operations. ._._.---- ‘ : rt 

Other operations__............- 24 
Infants’ wear division: 

Hand-sewing operations... -....--- 

Other operacioms.-....-.............- 

Needlepoint division: | 
Hand-sewing operations -- - - - (ae 15 
Other operations : wobia tela 24 

Household art linen division: 

Hand-sewing operations... ..................-- ge 
EES Se See ee ae 

Handkerchief.and square scarf division: 

Hand-sewing operations... .............-...------- 15 
FUR SI od oo cabadeebnnyedevags<~ce 24 

Children’s dress division: 

Hand-sewing operations - - ognkeal — 6 24 
ORE SOTEIIRS,... nid on apap scene asker ~ 24 | 

Corsets, brassieres, and allied garments division ¥ a 24 | 

Crochet slipper division. ____---- ‘ ice 25 

Crochet beading division. -- -- 7 be can . 4 

Bullion embroidery division 24 

Corde and Bonnaz embroidery and corde handbag division - 25 


Women’s blouses, dresses, and neckwear division: 
Hand-sewing ‘operations Se ecpeeessulepiare< at cdewodeos 24 
I Sole ca veka nguti cusetabaseseccdecekave 24 
Fur garment division. ----.....--..--.-- Seabees scabies ates 24 
Miscellaneous division: 


Re noo... wabunpbiiunsaonbecbes sds 15 } 


CERNE HE nce connec neccenqccecunsbespocevece ——— 24 


_ 
oa a] 


= 


ES 


Industry 
Committee 
No. &, June 


4, 1951 


21 


45 


52 
2 


2) 


3A 
17% 
30 
1714 
30 
17% 


30° 


1714) 


‘6 


1744 
30 


28 
31 
33 
32 
35 
35 
36 


28 
35 
45 


21 
30 


Industry 
Committee 
No. 15, June 

6, 1955 


9914 


This summary shows that the rates in the needlework industry were 
raised about every 5 years, the hand-sewing rate by 2% cents in 1945 
and in 1950 and by 5 cents in 1955. The top machine rate was in- 
creased by 17% cents in 1945, by 12 cents in 1950 and by 5% cents in 


1955. 


The history of the most recent increases which went into effect on 
June 6, 1955, is of particular significance for an understanding of the 


present situation. 


The following is a synopsis of the actions taken by Industry Com- 
mittee No. 15 for the needleworks and fabricated-textile-products 


industry: ; 
December 11, 1953: Committee appointed. 


January 15—-February 5, 1954: Committee proceedings. 
April 26, 1954: Committee recommendations and report. 
May 20, 1954: Receipt of transcript of committee’s hearings. 
June 12, 1954: Notice of public hearing (so-called second hearing). 


65189—55——_6 
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July 13, 17, 1954: Public hearing. 

August 6, 1954: Receipt of transcript of public hearing. 

October 4, 1954: Certification of the record. 

March 4, 1955: Proposed decision. 

April 3, 1955: Expiration of period for filing exceptions. 

May 7, 1955: Final decision. 

June 6, 1955: Effective date of most rates (except for rates rejected 
by the Administrator because they were judged to be too high). 

This summary indicates, that it took 14% years from the beginning 
of the proceeding to the effective date of the decisions made. 

Table 66 shows that 20 decisions were unanimous: In 6 decisions 
labor dissented ; in 3 decisions employers dissented; and in 3 decisions 
some employers and some labor members dissented. 


TABLE 66.—I ndustry Committee No. 15 for Puerto Rico 











Rate | 
effective 
Industry and division June 1957,| Vote 
\(cents per| 
hour) 
— - —_ —E - — - — — ——EE | as ———— a 
Corsets, brassieres, and allied garments | 55 6 to 3, labor dissenting. 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and related products: 
Suits, topcoats, overcoats, sports and other sep- 55 | 8 to 1, employers dissenting. 
arate jackets, including fabric raincoats. | 
Neckwear , 55 Unanimous. 
Caps and hats dicate 55 | Do. 
General division 47% Do. 
Needlework and fabricated textile products: 
Art linens and needlepoint: 
Hand-gewing..............- aaa : 2214 Do. 
Other ltd ch de 40 | 7 to 2, employers dissenting. 
Handkerchiefs and square scarfs: | 
Hand sewing diac ii dilatlitabies te elegataaeaeae 2214) Unanimous. 
NE ROR EtG cpu geeltta a iota <bean dibainbes 40 Do. 
Fabric glove: | 
I... dita dtems ccieneneeenpaeien 2214) 5 to 3, labor dissenting (1 employer did 
not vote). 
ED NOTION ig on ences tnnncenncueses 57\%4| Unanimous. 
NG 6 cece ite tplmenemmemmes 40 | Do. 
a al alee 40 | 6 to 3, employee members dissenting. 
Leather gloves: 
Hand sewing-. iiss a 30 | Unanimous. 
Machine operations -_ -_..----.---- neal 574) Do. 
UE sh do snes ss -3h--s5-.:- ‘ eras 40 | Do. 
Silk, rayon, nylon underwear: | | 
Hand sewing. ..-.-..-s:--------- ae eel 26 | Do, 
Other. __ anal 45 6 to 3, employees dissenting. 
Cotton underwear and infants’ underwear: | 
Hand sewing -_---- =e: a aicaxwuad 22%, Unanimous. 
Other pana inenaiaitl ian ‘apcceail 40 Do. 
Infants’ wear: | 
SN CN, an nad bemcieinnn a ee 25 Do. 
Other Dtedndsivcatacenuuel 40 | 5 to 4, employees and 1 employer. 
Children’s and dolls’ dresses: | 
Hand sewing: | | 
Oe REE ee eee eee 35 | Unanimous. 
Other: 
a sell 40 | 5 to 4, employees and 1 employer. 
Blouses, dresses, and neckwear: | 
Hand sewing -- Peet ate abt tative Re 35 | Unanimous. 
Other _. SLL Dsl ren i 45 | 6 to 3, labor dissenting. 
Dungarees, slac ks, and pedal pushers: Hand sewing, 47% 6 to 3, employees dissenting. 
other. 
Sweaters and bathing suits: Hand sewing, other. ------ 50 | Unanimous. 
Hat bodies _- -- 57% Do. 
Millinery (except crocheted hats): Hand sew ing, ‘other. 50 | Do. 
Crocheted hats and infants’ bootees: 
SRE ee aL a ae aecaaenomel 35 | Do. 
Other. SS ee ae ea ae 45 | Do. 
Crochet slippe rs... ou & to 1, employer member dissenting. 
Crochet beading, bullion embroidery, machine-em- 47 Unanimous. 
broidered lace and chevrons: Lace chevrons, other. 
Corde and bonnaz embroidery and corde handbags 51 | 6 to 3, employers dissenting. 
Handbag (except corde): Hand sewing, other --_......--. 45 | 4 to 5, employees and 1 employer dis- 
senting. 


General division: Hand sewing, other. ---..........--.. 5 | 6 to 3, employees dissenting. 
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The impact of Senate bill S. 2168 is summarized in table 67. The 
increase as of January 1, 1956, varies between 13.0 and 33.3 percent, 
the increase as of June 6, 1956, is a uniform 33.3 percent and the total 
impact until January 1, 1958, ranges between 43.5 and 111.1 percent. 
The highest percentage increases are in the home needle trades where 
present rates are 22% cents an hour. According to S. 2168 these—as 
all other—rates are to increase by 25 cents by January 1, 1958. 
The impact on the wage bill of various subgroups of the needlework 
and fabricated textile products industry will be discussed for those 
branches of the industry for which recent data are available. 


TABLE 67.—Effect of Senate minimum wage bill on the needlework and fabricated- 


textile products (showing percent of increase over present 1955 rate) 





Rate Rate Percent Rate Rate Percent 
| June 6, Jan. 1, of June 6, Jan. 1, of 
| 1055 1956 increase 1956 1958 increase 
Needlework and fabricated-textile prod- 
ucts: 
Art linen and needlepoint division: 

Hand-sewing operations- - 2216 30 33. 3 30 47 11.1 

Other operations. - 40 47\4| 18.8 5314 65 62. 5 
Blouse, dress, and neckwear division: 

Hand-sewing operations. - - - 35 42'6 21.4 465 60 71.4 

Other operations. __- -- 45 5244) 16.7 60 70 55. 6 
Children’s and dolls’ wear division: | 

Hand-sewing operations. - “l 35 24 21.4 4616 60 71.4 

Other operations_- 40 4744 18.8 53% 65 62. 5 
Cotton underwear and infants’ under- | | 

wear division: 

Hand-sewing operations. - - - -- 2214 30 33.3 30 4716 111.1 
Other operations --_- | 40 4744) 18.8 5314 65 62.5 
Crochet beading, bullion embroidery, 

machine embroidered lace, nae, 

and chevron division. a. anal 47% 55 15.8 | 631% 724% 52. 6 
Crocheted slipper div ision._._-_- | 45 | 52% 16.7 60 70 55. 6 
Crocheted hats and infants’ bootees | 

division: 

Hand-sewing operations -- - - -- 35 4214) 21.4 4616 60 71.4 

Other operations-__- -- ‘ 45 | 524 16.7 | 60 70 55.6 
Dungarees, slacks, and related ‘prod- 

ucts division. phe dads tases ‘ 474) 55 15.8 | 6314 72% 12.6 
Fabric glove division: 
Hand-sewing operations -_--- : s 221 30 33.3 | 30 47% 111.1 
Machine operations and any 
operations known to the indus- | 
try as cutting, laying off, sizing, 
banding, and boxing--......-.-- 5744) 65 13.0 7614 8244 43.5 

Other operations ; 40 474) 18.8 53\, 65 62.5 
Handkerchief and square ‘scarf divi- | 

sion: 

Hand-sewing operations. --._--.--- 22% 30 | 33.3 30 47% 111.1 

Other operations....--.......-.--. 40 47\4) 18.8 5314 65 62. 5 
Hat body division.........-......-.- 57% 65 13.0 76% 8214 43.5 
Infants’ wear division: | 

Hand-sewing operations... _-.__-_-. 25 3214) 30.0 3314 50 100. 0 

Other operations__-.............-. 40 | Ais 18.8 534 65 62. 5 
Knit glove division. __...........-.-.-- 40 474) 18.8 | 5314 65 62.5 
Leather glove division: 

Hand-sewing operations. -_ ..---.- 30 37% 25. 0 40 55 83.3 

Machine operations and any 

operations known to the indus- 
try as cutting, laying off, youne 
banding, and boxing __ 7 5714) 65 13.0 | 764 8214 43.5 

Other operations.................- 40 | 47% 18.8 5346 65 62.5 

Sweater and bathing suit division____-. 50 57% 15.0 6614 75 50. 0 
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HISTORY OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE “‘NEEDLEWORKS AND FABRICATED 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS” INDUSTRY 


As table 68 shows the number of workers affected by these wage: 
orders during the past 15 years fluctuated somewhat erratically 
between a minimum of about 20,000 in 1942 and a maximum of over 
70,000 in 1950. 

With exception of 1948 and 1949, factory employment increased 
rather steadily from about 3,000 in 1941 to about 18,000 in 1954. 
Home work, however, declined from over 30,000 to less than 20,000 
in the early ‘forties, then increased steadily to a peak of about 60,000 
in 1950, declined prec ipitously to about half that number in 1951, 
rallied in 1952 but resumed its decline in 1954. It is now close to 
30,000. 


TaBLE 68.—Employment, needlework industries, Puerto Rico 





———$—-——__—____~ .—- 
| Home- 


| work | otal 


1939_... ~wtiinaniactinent a 45, 347 ipa acini saticdenele q 
1940____- ; ®) (139) 841 | (?) || 1948..____. ; : 71, 000 
1941___- a niente giblent , 17,708 | 20,568 || 1949 aa | 61,396 
1942____ anf & 16,465 | 19,726 || 1950.........-.--- ee | 78,264 
1943 -----| 3,853 | 24,114 27,967 || 1951 npnhajensie oamnael | 42,329 
1944 (January-June) - | 6,155 | 36,468 | 42,623 |) 1952..........--. | 49, 955 
1945 (September- Decem- | || 1953 | 49,100 
ber) __.- ba »< | 41,892 | 50,232 j | 45,100 
1946 (January- Mare BD). .ct - %, 41,813 49, 648 Octobe or 1954 2 prcsibes ; | 46, 611 


| 
} 
| 
} 


1 Fiscal. 
2 Includes 1,410 knitgoods workers. 


In 1953 the Wage and Hour Division made a survey of the needle- 
work and fabricated products industry in order to gather the infor- 
mation necessary for Special Industry Committee No. 15." 

The Wage and Hour Division surveyed 109 out of these 169 firms 
then in existence in the industry. ‘Table 69 shows the number of 
workers employed by these companies. Out of a total of about 
26,700 workers, 18,200 were homeworkers and 8,500 factory workers. 

The most important industry groups according to this survey were— 

(1) Woven and knitted fabric glove division with a total of about 
13,500 workers, about 12,650 of them homeworkers 

(2) Handkerchief and square scarf division with about 3,200 
workers, 1,720 of them homeworkers. 

(3) Women’s blouses, dresses, and neckwear division, with about 
2,300 workers included into the survey (1,200 homeworkers). 

(4) Next is the miscellaneous division with about 1,670 workers 
surveyed, all of them being factory workers 

(5) The crochet slipper division had approximately 1,100 workers, 
a little less than half of them homeworkers. 

(6) The children’s dress division with about 900 workers only 80 of 
them homeworkers. 

"13 This decline has been attributed to the impact of competition from low-wage areas which, according to 
some observers has been accelerated by the minimum wage order of June 1951. 

1¢ Most of the payroll information was for a week between May and July 1953, some of the information was 
obtained August through October or for a workweek prior to May 1953. See U. S. Department of Labor, 


Wage and Hour and Public Contract Division, The Needlework and Fabricated Textile Products Industry 
in Puerto Rico, December 1953, p. 8.) 
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TABLE 69.—Needlework and fabricated textile products industry in Puerto Rico: 
Number of companies operating, number of companies surveyed by the United 
States Wage and Hour Division, and homeworkers employed in surveyed com- 
panies, 1953 


| 


sine aiiamiaiiniedemeen 


Number of companies— Number of 
_| homeworkers 
in the sur- 
Operating in | | oesied by | veyed com- 

| Puerto Rico | wage survey panies 


Industry division 


+ 


| 


Total 1109 | 
Handkerchief and square scarf division 19 | 
Woven and knitted fabric glove division { 
Leather glove division 
Women’s blouses, dresses, and neckwear division 
Silk, or and nylon underwear division- 
Cotton erwear and infants’ underwear division......___ - 
Children’s dresses a 
Infants’ wear division... -__- 
Household art linen division - 
Crochet slip 
Crochet : 
Bullion embr cal 
Corde and bonnaz embroidery ‘and corde handbag d division.___| 
Miscellaneous division EiaibiinndhacemadabithteAbbbeles duasiineel. 

Sweaters, ii a 

Hats and hat bodies, ladies’. 

Hm bone ieotheer 

an leather - 
cae embroidered __ 


£ez 
re 


— 
_ 
Nw 


* 8 om ome we 08 
CARS Pe oe Co we & OO Oe Cote 
~ 


Fae mene produced ladies’ slacks, seamless dngerdll knitted gloves, chevrons, flags, and 
umbrella pu 

2 This figure is not the total of the figures for the various divisions due to the fact that a number of 
companies operate in more than 1 division, 


Source: Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division, the Needlework and Fabricated Textile 
Products Industry of Puerto Rico, pp. 2f, 9 


(7) The silk, rayon and nylon underwear with 875 employees and 
545 home workers. 

(8) The art linen and needlepoint division with 698 employees 
about 550 of them home workers. 

(9) The infant’s wear division with 633 employees, about 260 of 
them being home workers. 

(10) The cotton underwear and infant’s underwear division with 618 
employees, about 160 of them being home workers. 

(11) The leather glove division with 612 employees, about 380 of 
them being home workers. 

All other subdivisions of the needleworkers and fabricated textile 
products industry have less than 350 employees. 

The following subgroups are included into the survey of various 
branches of the inadlowiik and fabricated textile products industry: 

I. Woven and knitted fabric glove division. 

II. Handkerchief and square scarf division. 

III. Women’s blouse, dress and neckwear division. 

IV. The silk, rayon, and nylon underwear division. 

V. The general division. 

The first 3 groups were chosen because they constitute the 3 most 
important branches of the industry, all 3 having a considerable 
number of homeworkers. The last 2 groups were selected because 
they have been surveyed during the past year and most up-to-date 
information is available for these 2 branches of the industry. 
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I. WOVEN AND KNITTED FABRIC GLOVE DIVISION 


The first and most important subgroup is the woven and knitted 
fabric glove division which ranks first insofar as employment is 
concerned and second in regard. to number of companies. 


(A) The development of the industry in Puerto Rico 


Before World War II, this country depended almost exclusively 
upon foreign supplies of hand-sewn gloves. Production of cotton 
gloves started in Puerto Rico in 1939 “and increased rapidly to over 
00, 000 dozen pairs in 1941. Machine sewing started in 1945. In 
less that 10 years production of gloves climbed to over’ 1,000,600 
dozen pairs in 1950. In 1951 production declined to less than 900,000 
pairs but in 1952 and 1953 it resumed its increasing trend. 

Production of nylon gloves began in 1949 only, it rose to almost 
16,000 in 1951 and declined somewhat in 1952. (See table 70.) 


TABLE 70.—Shipments of cotton and nylon gloves from Puerto Rico to the mainland, 
1939 through July 1953 





Cotton Nylon 





Average | 
value per |Dozen pairs} Value 
dozen } 


36, $248, 953 | $6. 84 | 

paeisecona ; 2, 765 | 41, 392 14. 97 
1941 104, 390 | 995, 592 ga 
Eee a atc caseyes in arsogere ys aera aie 110,282 | 1,230, 786 11.16 
thiceaat i 255,147 | 2, 524,740 9.90 |__. 
1944 } 387, 618 3, 653, 086 | 9. 42 |... 
1045......- 409, 77: 4, 068, 196 9. 93 
1946 542,694 | 6,045, 677 11.14 
1947. atin : 754, 692 7, 940, O71 | 10. 52 |. 
1948 986, 595 | 10, 005, 096 10, 14 }...-. 
i cicciocadenians 799,309 | 8, 868,377 11.10 
1950__. =F ‘ , 154, 566 | 12, 721, 849 11.02 
1951 891,479 | 9,277,841 | 10. 41 s 33, 
1952__. a 934, 542 | 10, 288, 338 11.01 15, 055 155, 719 | 
First 7 months, 1952- _. s 508, 406 5, 419, 630 10. 66 9, 364 | 94, 864 | 
First 7 months, 1953_-......-- 583, 590 | 7,069, 358 | 12. 11 9, 774 85, 994 | 


| } | 
! t 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Rept. No. FT-800, United States Trade in Sirtniaities and Gold 
and Silver with United States Territories and Possessions. 


In 1953, 36 companies operated in Puerto Rico. In 1952 over 95 
percent of the putput of these companies consisted of cotton hand- 
sewn double-woven gloves. Nylon gloves account for most of the 
balance since rayon glove produc tion is quite unimportant. 

Most of these firms are contractors for mainland firms and receive 
glove tranks already cut. Only firms having mechanical equipment 
usually perform their own cutting and finishing operations. 

Tw enty- two of the 36 companies operating in Puerto Rico were 
included into the survey on which the following information is based. 
All but 3 of these firms had only hand-sewing operations, 1 only 
machine sewing, while 2 combined these operations. Only 1 out of 
the 22 companies surveyed was tax-exempt. 
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B. Wage structure of the industry 


Rate history: 
Industry committee action 


| Rate (cents | 
an hour) 


No. 3. Oct. 24, 1945: | 
Hand sewing. -- Se ; ot Piteschinepenl |} 5 to2, Puerto Rico employer, 
Machine operation aa Roe : i> 1 Puerto Rico public mem- 
Other operations : a ad ‘ i| ber dissenting 
No. 8. June 4, 1950: 
Hand sewing ; ’ | 
Machine operation , ' Unanimous 
Other operations ‘ | 
No. 15. June 6, 1955: 
EER ee ae : 2214| 5 to 3, labor dissenting 
Machine operations es ceil 5744) Unanimous 
Other operations. -_............-- : 40 Do 


Number of committee and effective date of the rate Voting record 


Rates according to Senate bill S. 2168: Cents per 
Jan. 1, 1956: hour 
OM wee mec. ce. ; 30 
Machine operations. - - - - Ve 65 
Other operations 47% 
June 6, 1956: 
Hand sewing_- Seige: ape eee 5a — 
Machine operations-_--- - _- _- : 764% 
Other operations_____-....--.- ere ne eee ees 53 
1, 1958: 
Hand sewing__-_ witless 3 ‘ 57% 
Machine operations 82 
Other operations : ede 65 

Table 71 shows the distribution of the 13,500 workers by average 
straight-time hourly earnings in 1953. There were three groups of 
workers: (1) hand sewing totaling 12,700, (2) machine operations with 
274, and (3) other operations with 533 workers. 

Ninety-nine and one-half percent of all hand-sewing operations 
earned the minimum rate of 21 cents. Slightly over 73 percent of 
the machine operators earned between 45 and 47.5 cents, 64 percent 
receiving exactly the 45-cent minimum, while only about 18 percent 
of the third group were concentrated at the 29-cent minimum. Some- 
what over 36 percent of these operators earned between 30 and 32.4 
cents with only a small fraction earning more than 52.5 cents. 

The straight-time average hourly earnings of the hand-sewing 
operators were 21.1 cents, of the machine operators 49.7 cents and of 
the other operators 38.1 cents. Because of the overwhelming weight 
of the hand-sewing operations, the average for the whole industry 
group was only 23.1 cents. 
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TaBLe 71.—Woven and knitted fabric glove division: Distribution of workers by 
average straight-time hourly earnings, 1953 


| Machine opera-| Other epera- 
| tions tions 
Average straight-time hourly Pitan gemnmneens SMT ag ree Bae sae 

earnings (cents) Number | | Number | Number 


Per- | * 
of em- | cont | of em- of em- 


| 
| All operations Hand sewing 


Number 
of em- 
ployees 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


ployees | ployees 


ET DL Enn ecenditnonntonbieninds 1 12, 666 |'99.5 
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Average straight-time hourly earn- |. 
ID nc eacakonces so cue 23.1 
Number of companies-............-.|...-...-.-- 


Number of establishments... -.-----)--...---- crosses] 


1 Includes 12,643 homeworkers. 

2 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

’ Exactly 29 cents was earned by 87 workers. 

4 Exactly 45 cents was earned by 174 workers, including 3 homeworkers. 


Source: Payroll data submitted to Wage and Hour Division. 


The rates which became effective in June 1955 increased the minima 
as follows: (1) Hand sewing from 21 to 22% cents, (2) machine opera- 
tions from 45:-to 57% cents, and (3) other operations from 29 to 40 
cents. As table 72 indicates, this amounted to an increase of about 
7 percent in the wage bill for hand-sewing operators, of about 19.6 
percent in the machine-operations wage bill and 17.1 percent in the 
“other operations” wage bill. 
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Wage costs as a percentage of total cost seem to vary considerably. 
In 1950 hand-sewing cost amounted to $3.50 to $4.00 a dozen, the 
retail price of a dozen gloves being about $24. Higher priced gloves 
involved higher labor cost. 

The report of the Administrator stated ‘‘Wages amounted to 80 
percent of net sales for the 11 firms which were producing hand-sewn 
gloves and 18 percent for the 3 which did machine work.’’* These 
figures are from 14 firms submitting financial statements and are not 
necessarily representative of this industry group as a whole. 


C. The industry in Puerto Rico, on the mainland and other competitive 
sources of supply 


When, as a result of World War II, the mainland was cut off from 
its traditional sources of imports—averaging about 2 million dozen 
gloves in the late thirties—it first stepped up production of rayon 
gloves." Only in 1941 did the production of cotton gloves reach 
substantial proportions (about 800,000 dozen pairs), in 1946 it in- 
creased to slightly over 1 million with a peak of close to 1,400,000 
dozen pairs in 1947 and 1948. Between 1950 and 1952 production 
fluctuated erratically between slightly over 1 million and about 
1,200,000 dozen pairs. 

Mainland output of rayon gloves declined after World War II 
(from over 2 million dozen pairs in 1946 to slightly over 600,000 in 
1952, see table 73). 

Besides competing with the mainland industry, Puerto Rico has to 
meet strong competition from Japan and the Philippine Republic. 
During the last years West Germany entered the list of competitors of 
Puerto Rico. 


TaBLe 73.—Mainland production of women’s, misses’, and children’s fabric gloves 
and mittens (excluding work gloves), 1946-52 


[Thousand dozen pairs] 


1946 1947 | 1948! 1949 1950 | 1951 | 


Total women’s, misses’, and children’s fabric } | 
gloves and mittens (excluding work gloves) 4, 861 3,949 | 3,918 | 3,696 | 3,976 | 4,155 | 


Knit fabric gloves (cut and sewn) ___--_-_. 3, 774 3, 074 2, 990 2,639 | 3,005 | 3,352 | 

Cotton____..__. | 1,0 1,399 | 1,404] 1,222] 1,346! 1,089 
Warp-knit____- | 1,009} 1,301 | 1,360] 1,111 | 1,204 
Circular-knit______-- ies ths ae a 8 | 44 111 | 142 

Rayon. --- keene omcaeehes 1,506 | 1, 438 | 899 | 718 674 

Nylon : c 470 927 | 871 

25 percent or more wool 5 169 48 14 13 








Seamless gloves and mittens__...__..----- 846 5 956 | 843 | 705 





Gloves (25 percent or more wool). -- | 436 338 301 
Gloves (other) - ee ite 38 | 85 | 7 
Mittens (25 percent or more wool) --. 29 | 420 | 307 








Woven fabric gloves and mittens... _._. a | 36 | 85 104 | 80 
Other ee ee ae ae 24 | 18 | 





! Data for 1948 are not strictly comparable with other years. 

? The fiber content was changed to 50 percent or more wool from 25 percent as specified in previous years. 
The effect of this change is believed by the Bureau of the Census to be negligible. 

3 Includes a small amount of men’s and boys’ gloves. 


Source: U. 8S. Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry, Gloves and Mittens, M67D-07. 
15 Findings and Opinions of the Administrator, p. 20. 


16 From 1925-34 Germany had a virtual monoply of the United States market. After 1934 Czechoslo- 
vakia took first place. 
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During the hearings preceding the 1955 wage increase, substantial 
evidence was submitted illustrating the cost advantage of hand-sewing 
operations in the Philippine Republic which has already made inroads 
on low-priced hand-sewn gloves. The same is true of Japanese compe- 
tition. The distance of the orient has been mentioned as a compen- 
sating factor for lines subject to quick changes in style. However, 
there is no agreement as to what extent this actually is a compensating 
factor. But the increasing trend of imports from foreign sources into 
the United States is a fact. So is the large share of the Philippines 
(about 50 percent) in the importation of gloves. 

Testimony on the competitive position of Puerto Rico and the 
mainland was contradictory. Evidence was submitted showing a 
decline in the mainland fabric glove employment of 2,000 to 2,500 
workers in the 4 to 5 years preceding 1954 making Fulton County, 
N. Y. an area of “critical unemployment.”’ The Administrator, 
however, found— 
that the mainland glove industry has never made hand-sewn gloves in commercial 
quantities or in the price ranges in which the vast majority of the Puerto Rican 
output is sold. On the other hand, machine-sewn gloves made on the mainland 


sell for the most part in lower price brackets than hand-sewn gloves made in 
Puerto Rico.” 


II. HANDKERCHIEF AND SQUARE SCARF DIVISION 


This subgroup had the largest number of firms (39 in 1953) and is 
second in regard to number of workers employed in the needleworks 
and fabricated textile industry. 

The Wage and Hour Division surveyed 19 contractors (with a total 


of 25 establishments) employing 3,185 workers. Fifty-four percent 
of these were homeworkers. Seventy-eight percent of all homeworkers 
were employed in hand sewing. Two out of the nineteen firms sur- 
veyed were unionized. According to the Wage and Hour Division 
this branch of the needlework industry is not generally entitled to the 
tax-exemption privilege. 


A. Development of the industry in Puerto Rico 


(1) Handkerchiefs.—Puerto Rico has been a major source of ladies’ 
and men’s handkerchiefs for over 30 years. Before World War II 
the bulk of the production consisted of handmade and hand-em- 
broidered handkerchiefs; since the end of the war there has been a 
steady shift toward machine-rolled and machine-scalloped hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Machine scalloping began in 1949. In 1950 there were about 500 
scalloping machines on the island “each operated by 1 worker and 
having a capacity of from 8 to 10 dozen a day.’’'* After being 
scalloped, the handkerchiefs are sent to homeworkers to be cut out 
by hand. 

In July 1950 about 40 percent of the handkerchiefs were machine 
made. At the time of the last survey in 1953 it was estimated that 
over half of all handkerchiefs were machine made. Hand-embroidery 
has lost the importance it formerly had (from about 50 percent in 
1939 to 5 to 10 percent in 1948). 

17 Findings and opinion of the Administrator, p. 22 


17a See U. 8. Department of Labor, The Needlew ork and Fabricated Textile Products Industry in Puerto 
Rico, December 1953, p. 13. 
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Table 74 shows shipments of handkerchiefs from Puerto Rio to 
the mainland from 1939 to July 1953. From 1939 to 1942 shipments 
<leclined from 6% to 3% million dollars. ‘Lhey increased subsequently 
to a peak of over 14% million dollars in 1946, Sinee then shipments 
have been erratic but they were below $13 million in 2 years only 
(1948 and 1949). The decline in linen and silk handkerchiefs accounts 
primarily for the sharp drop in the early forties. Shipment of both 
items increased after 1945 but only silk Nandkerchiefs improvei over 
their 1939 position. 

(2) Scarves.—Scarves became an important item in Puerto Rico 
after the end of the war. The major operation performed in Puerto 
Rico is hand-rollmg of scarfs. The overwhelming proportion of the 
scarves are square scarves. 

Increasing wage rates on the mainland and the introduction of air 
cargo shipments “ are reported to have facilitated the growth of the 
scart production. 

Table 75 shows that production in Puerto Rico assumed significant 
proportions in 1949 with 196,000 dozen scarves. It increased to a peak 
of over 460,000 in 1951 and has been declining since. 


TaBLe 75.—Shipments of scarves from Puerto Rico to the mainland, 1945 through 
July 1953 





| Average || i . | Average 
Period Dozens | Value | value per || Period | Dozens | Value value per 
| doze | | dozen 


; —_ 
i| 


1950..........-..-| 391,684 | $5, 305, 327 $13. 
9 


e . tes barn atiekany 466,666 | 4,424,392 
57, 020 ; 1952_. neaneniin 371,434 | 3, 634, 606 9. 
735, 850 ; 1952 Ist 7 months. 193,681 | 1, 864, 587 9. 6: 

d 1953 lst 7 months_| 126, 123 1, 136, 553 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Report No. FT 800, United States Trade j in Merchandise and Gold 
and Silver with United States Territories and Possessions. 


B. The competitive situation of the industry 

(1) Handkerchiefs.—The competitive situation of Puerto Rico differs 
greatly according to the type of handkerchief: 

(1) Plain machine-edged handkerchiefs. In 1946 mainland pro- 
duction averaged 40 million units, Puerto Rico 6.3 million and imports 
12.6 million units. Over 90 percent of these imports came from 
Madeira and the Azores. By 1950, however, the Philippine Repub- 
lic exported to the United States over 90 percent of this type of 
handkerchief. 

(2) Machine-embroidered cotton handkerchief: Switzerland is the 
most important source of foreign imports (1946: 5.5 million; 1950: 
15.8 million units), 

(3) Hand-embroidered linen handkerchief: Until 1950 China had 
been the main importer. After that time the Philippine Republic, 
Madeira and Hong Kong took the place of China. 

Evidence submitted to the Industry Committee No. 8 appointed 
in 1950 showed that the Philippine Republic has a considerable 
cost advantage over Puerto Rico for hand-rolling of handkerchiefs 
(Philippine cost about one-half of Puerto Rico exclusive of freight 


%U. 8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, The Needlework and 
Fabricated Textile Products Industry in Puerto Rico. December 1953, p. 12. 
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and insurance). However, Puerto Rico had an advantage over both 
Switzerland and the mainland in machine rolling (Puerto Rico 46 
cents as compared to mainland 52 cents for a dozen men’s 18 inch 
handkerchiefs in 1950.) 

(2) Secarves.—Practically all-of the hand-rolled scarves are pro- 
duced in Puerto Rico whereas the bulk of the machine-rolled scarves 
are produced on the mainland. 

The following table shows that during recent years domestic pro- 
duction declined sharply while imports, mainly from Japan, increased 
correspondingly. 


TABLE 76.—WScreen-printed scarves: Aggregate sales of 15 compantes of domestic and 
imported scarves, by principal groups, 1947-62 


{In millions] 


1948 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 


Domestic. - ee on 2. 5 14.8 | 11.4 8.0 | 4.3 | 2.0 
Imported - : Pidaae tow ‘ a ; ae 7.4 | 10. 2 | 


Total. __.. havin 2. 5.6 3. 15.4 14. 5 | 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contract Divisions. 


C. Wage rate history and structure 


Rate history: 
Industry committee action 


Number of committee and effective date of the rate | Rate per hour Voting record 


No. 3. Jan. 1 1945: ‘ 
anita’ a as |{5 to 2, 1 Puerto Rico em- 
Gumerapeellll soon ee ployer, 1 Puerto Rico pub- 
; cl : | a |( lic member dissenting. 
. 8. June 1951: 
a cl a can a ee 17% cents__--- |} too 
Other operations------.......-- cemiaetiits 30 cents _ _.--- P 
Jo. 15. June 1955: 
Hand-sewing - - , siaveaieiaeh eens aiaie 22% cents_.- 


IN ila acinitntrneah anna 40 cents... _. jt Rapous. 


Rates according to S. 2168: Cents per 
Jan. 1, 1956: ; hour 
Hand-sewing mn AG Sperm is ae 30 
Other operations - _-_ - ---- oh rake 47% 
June 6, 1956: 
Hand-sewing_ -- - ey ene ; sate 30 
Other operations : 534% 
Jan. 1, 1958: 
Hand-sewing------------- tee ee: ae 
Other operations Ld 65 
The most recent data Piiints the wage structure in 1 the hhanidker- 
chief and square scarf division date back to 1953 (see table 177). 
Average straight-time hourly earnings of the employees surveyed 
amounted to 24.7 cents. Average hourly earnings in hand sewing 
were 17.6 cents and in “other operations” 32.5 cents. The frequency 
distribution of earnings indicates that one-half of all operators and 
about 95 percent of the hand-sewing operators earned 17% cents an 
hour. Almost 40 percent of all other operators earned between 30 
and 32.4 cents, the overwhelming majority earning exactly 30 cents 
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an hour—the legal minimum for operations other than hand sewing. 
If we consider “other operators’ as a separate group, we find that 
over 80 percent of these workers earn between 30 and 32.4 cents an 
hour, most of them (919 out of 1,234 workers) earning exactly the 
legal minimum. However, about 12 percent of the “other operators’ 
earning between 32.5 and 42.4 cents an hour, some workers earn 50 
cents and a very few priviliged ones earn as much as $1. 


TaBLE 77.—Handkerchief and square scarf division: Distribution of workers by 
average straight-time hourly earnings, 19538 


All operations Hand sewing Other operations 





Number Number Number 
of em- Percent of em- Percent of em- Percent 
ployees ployees ployees 


Average straight-time hourly earnings 
(cents): 

Ts eds aincin duende nennuabedes 1,610 50. ; 11,610 
BF HB 0B 18 Bac cenncees in 10 4 10 
ET Tl vccdontindaleiinnae ipatedanadaiis 19 .6 19 
TE Me de dusidiihiiembinhanacimleaind s ue 
i dons itn vn Mitch onee erniiecenion le be ll 
EE atlnbadny dont masaknameie : 5 
Ns ois bcihpeeite eunis anne dala 
ict icncahiep dicginaic unig Bacal 
24.0 to 24.9. ........-. nies faa 
cece edi bihcnd dlink tiebatties 
Sy Cs n6c én sic aikccncckainae 
27.0 to 27.9.......... de dad ain tw tubadbiaaiins 
28:0 to 28.9... ........ th dik nwane inal 


bo Go Co GO tO mm CH OD 


30.0 to $2.4.......... FEA do enkceee 
ee SGI oon once edb cance a cidadinwe 
I inate coda simeaolien aentle 
Sgt Glia visconn dhdbbccccctedcttias | 
Se. ocinonthulbesvecendedons 
OER ing BA on acdc 
SP Msg dnod<chardbs ons saekactns | 
nena ©... b Mhecca cuttin. | 
SD i iinsinns <b th en cioavickotbas 
ROR Niinn nc ch dibacnendndediede 
SR 00 Bois. 00s, dod nocsede danske. 
i hs co cakebibecavcdetiedos | 
COO Fi bak ence pdb dtc vacicsdeudd~ 
RSS 9. wna dtc mdacetinnenia | 
i het adidas hicaioieail 
Oral Oe Gian ccocsce ukaieaanudédion eal 
70.0 to 72.4 

ide er aaien ede Lenaiweiniénn uae 
an a 
| i See 
Be OP Gi sete ccicennka oa BS 

100.0 and over 


—to woe 
OO me OO 


— om 


100. 0 1, 684 100. 0 
Average straight-time hourly 
(cunts) 
Number of companies 
Number of establishments 


1 Includes 1,321 homeworkers. 
2 Includes 919 workers earning exactly 30 cents, of whom 401 were homeworkers. 
3 Less than 1/20 of 1 percent. 


Source: Payroll data submitted to Wage and Hour Division. 
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The minimum rate increases of Jume 1955 to 22% cents for hand- 
sewing operators and to 40 cents for all others, implied an increase in 
the hand-sewing wage bill of about 27 percent an‘! an increase of al- 
most 26 percent in the “other operations’”’ wage bill. (See table:78.) 


Tasie 78.—Handkerchief and square scarf division: Percentage of workers directly 
— by, and direct percentage increase in straight-time wage bill resulting from, 
establishment of various possible minimum wage rates, 1953 


All operations Hand-sewing operations Other operations 


| ; 
inir } } | 

a Percentage | Percentage} 
S . iPe j os . Je ontage . 2a 

(cents per Percentage |! en Percentage! increase : ——- in “Other oe" 
hour) of workers | ~.- | Of workers} in hand- S a of workers ‘ 

affected | ™ We | afected sewing in total affected | Opera | in total 

’ -— ) Be ort ©, | wage bill | * | tions’ | wage bill 


| wage bill | wage bill 


Percentage! 


} 


96 
97. 
97. 
98. 
98. 
98. 
99 
99. 
99. 
99. 
99. 

99. 

OY. 
99. 
99.9 | 98. 
100. 112. 
100. 126. 
100.0 | 140. 
100.0 | 155. 
100.0 | 169. 
100. 183. 
100. 197. 
100. 211. 
100.0 | 225. 
100. 240. 
100. 254. 
100. 268. 
100. 282. 
100.0 | 296. 
100. 311. 
100. 325. 


18.0 

19.0 

20.0 

21.0 

22.0 

23.0 

24.0 

25.0 
26.0___. 
27.0... 

28.0 

°9.0 
30.0___. ’ 
i actamtins 
35.0 

37.5 

40.0 

42.5 

45.0 

47.5 

Ee co 
I a 
55.0 
57.5__..- 
60.0_- 

62.5 
Scion’ 
Se ciiecteaied 
70.0 

725 


TBR clad 99. 


co cn es~It 
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Source: Payroll data submitted to Wage and Hour Division. 


The Administrator stated: 


The evidence available on the relationship of labor costs to total production 
costs indicates that the recommended increase would cause an increase in total 
costs for the least expensive types of handkerchiefs and square scarves of about 
14 percent on hand-rolled handkerchiefs, about 12 percent on machine-scalloped 
and purl hemmed handkerchiefs, about 6 percent on machine-rolled handkerchiefs, 
and about 8 percent on hand-rolled square scarves, retailing for $1, with smaller 
increases for the more expensive types of merchandise.'® 


18 See Findings and Opinion of the Administrator, p. 16. 
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lll. WOMEN’S BLOUSE, DRESS, AND NECKWEAR DIVISION 


A. Development of the industry in Puerto Rico 

The industry has been in existence for many years traditionally con- 
centrating on handmade blouses. More recently machine-sewn prod- 
ucts became important, many with hand-embroidered details. Among 
the main products are: Blouses, dresses, skirts, nurses’ uniforms, 
collars and fronts for blouses, long searves. 

In 1953 there were 27 firms operating in Puerto Rico, 21 of these 
were surveyed by the Wage and Hour Division. Of these, 11 were 
contractors, 8 were affiliated with mainland companies, and 2 were 
independent. 

The majority of these firms had no tax exemptions. 

They employed 2,271 employees, 52 percent of these were home- 
workers. Hand sewing constitutes 56 percent of the total employ- 
ment. 

Total shipments declined strongly from 1939 to 1944 from about 
40,000 dozen to 9,000 dozen. In 1945 they increased sharply to 55,000 
dozen and they continued to increase to almost 130,000 dozen in 1950. 
In 1951 they declined but in 1952 shipments were higher than in 1950. 
(See table 79.) These figures do not include nylon blouses which were 
not reported separately but which are included in “Nylon wearing 
apparel.”” This classification “is believed to consist primarily of 
nvlon blouses.”"® Shipments increased from somewhat less than 
$200,000 in 1950 to about $1,350,000 in 1952. 


1* U. 8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division, 'The Needleworks and fabricated textile products 
ndustry in Puerto Rivo ,p. 83. 
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The Administrator summarized the development since 1951 as 
follows: ‘‘Despite changes in products, materials, and price lines 
manufactured by the Puerto Rican industry, it is apparent that the 
industry has grown substantially since 1951. The number of units 
shipped has more than doubled and the value of shipments has in- 
creased by more than a third.” ” 

B. The competitive situation of the industry 

The mainland industry consisted in 1947 of 1,361 establishments— 
generally of small size—with 32,757 workers. In the same year it 
produced about 7.5 million dozen units valued at about $240 million 
(as compared to about $2 million in Puerto Rico). The mainland 
industry experienced a rapid expansion in the postwar period. As 
table 80 shows production of women’s blouses and waists, dresses, and 
skirts increased from about 26-million dozen in 1946 to 38.5-million 
dozen in 1952. Dollar values, however, increased considerably less— 
from about $1.7 billion in 1947 to almost $2 billion in 1952. (See 
table 8.) 

Imports are small in volume. France and the Philippine Republic 
are the two foreign sources of supply. 


TasBie 80.—United States production of women’s blouses and waists, dresses, and 
skirts, 1946-53 } 


[In thousands of dozens] 





} ‘ . | . 
| Unit price | Dozen price 
dresses dresses 


Blouses, 
waists, and Skirts 
skirts 


Year and quarter Total 


—— - ee — — — —_-__—_—— - — — 


| 

1946__- 26, 249 11, 182 », 574 6, 698 1, 795 

1947... 26, 103 | * 10, 633 | ), 234 7, 258 1,978 

RE an inci : 29, 698 , 246 7, 694 7,851 2, 907 

Rs cue : ‘ 37, 084 | 2, 864 9, 359 10, 422 4, 439 

Se . 36, 231 , 634 | 9,049 10, 764 4, 784 

1951. _- : <p 36, 664 , 547 3, 5O8 12, 049 4, 560 

1952, total... > 38, 522 , 640 | 9, 186 12, 482 5, 214 

1952: 

Ist quarter _ _-.- —_ 10, 166 | 3, 121 2, 445 3, 375 1, 225 

2d quarter ee 10, 339 3, 656 2, 445 3, 043 1, 195 

3d quarter ae ; 9, 250 | 2, 530 2, O86 3, 045 1, 589 

th quarter..........4,24. 8, 767 2, 333 2, 210 3,019 1, 205 
1953: 

Ist quarter. . ssncuiite 291 , 913 2, 506 3, 537 1, 335 

OE GONE ...c ncn ncctnae 10, 121 3, 430 2, 472 2, 737 1, 482 














1 Represents cuttings. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry, Series M67H, Women’s, Misses’ and Juniors 
Outerwear. 


30 Findings and Opinion of the Administrator, p. 41. 
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TaBLeE 81. Shipments of United States firms classified as manufacturers of women's 
blouses, dresses, and skirts, 1946-58 


{In thousands of dollars} 


Unit-price Dozen-price Shir 

Year and quarter ‘ dress dress indus- ioe in tunes y 
‘ dus 

| industry try } 


Seessss5c.- ; | , 038, 40% $257, 083 $174, 134 
SR eS | 2 $1,734,272 , 120, 906 | 317, 3 224, 166 
Re S3sG. MIO 2. 005 ate | 1, 064, O71 | , 219,172 388, 436 25), 939 
an So hee 1, 864, 110 4, 537 | 352, 482 268, 040 
ees s=ss5< : as 1, 792, 337 | , 033, 5 344, 274, 374 
1951 Pe tae -| 1, 861, 769 | , 066, 67: 340, 665 295, 440 
1952, total —— 1, 982, 486 , 119, 558 360, 317, 301 
1952: 

ist quarter pateeaaen tes 506, 343 289, 247 93, : 7 82, 423 

2d quarter... a font 457, 042 | 272, 375 93, | 57, 432 | 

3d quarter -- — , 524, 381 291, ¢ 83, 887 

4th quarter-_-_--...- ; 494, 720 55 3, 55 
1953: 

Ist quarter dodiedive x 515, 135 

2d quarter -- 495, 082 


1 Not available. 
2 Figure for skirt industry was reported in millions of dollars. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Facts for Industry, series M67H, Women’s, Misses’, and Juniors’ 
Outer wear. 


C. Wage rate history and wage structure of the industry 
Wage rate history: 


Industry committee action 


| Wage rate 
per hour 


Number of the committee and effective date Voting record 


No. 3. Jan. 1, 1945: Cents 


Hand sew ing 5 é i 24 + /\5-3, 1 Puerto Rico employer, 1 Puerto 


| 24 Cl Rico public member dissenting. 
No. 8. June 1951: 


SD nin dikecswuennhinen@heEeeandband 28 ‘\o-0 
Other operations 35 | , 
No. 15. June 1955: | 


Hand sewing 35 Unanimous. 
Other operations i loa 45 | 6-6, labor dissenting. 


Senate bill S. 2168: Cents per 
Jan. 1, 1956: hour 
Hand sewing_---- fy ne ... 42% 
Other operations - - _ --- leet iin BM oe i ois , 52% 
June 1956: 
Hand sewing 3 ) path its ‘ ; ; 16% 
Other operations - i as 60 
Jan. 1, 1958: | 
ree, AS Ce wie 60 
Other operations id cela aca ‘ ‘ 70 


In 1953 average hourly earnings in the women’s blouses, dresses, 
and neckwear division amounted to 34.9 cents. The hand sewers in 
the same division averaged 28.1 cents and all “Other operations’’ 
averaged 40.1 cents. 
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About 54 percent of all operators and a little over 95 percent of all 
hand-sewing operators earned exactly 28 cents an hour—the minimum 
wage in effect in 1953. About 59 percent of all “Other operators” 


earned the 35-cent minimum in effect for this classification (for de- 
tails see table 82). 


TABLE 82.—Women’s blouses, dresses, and neckwear division: Distribution of em- 
ployees by average straight-time hourly earnings 1953 


Hand-sewing 


All operations operations 


Other operations 


Average ae hourly earnings 
) 


Number | 
ofem- | Percent | ofem- | Percent | ofem- | Percent 
ployees 

| 
11,219 53. 
10 


E 
5 
y 


32 


sheesueeeeee 
SSSSS 
POAC awe 


= 


ASUSUASUSoUsSo~u 
CORD AIR D 


Cnn on 
RS 
¢ on 
. pop goes mw 


SSSATSSASSSASEBBS 


CmOROPOPOSL ORO POSS 
Seen 3 
Sra SeEessee: 


65.0 to 67.4 

idl BID. crore nocnsncnustessdmencanves 
70.0 to 72.4. 

EE BRD nncnccspnsransnswaptieneatapell 
75.0 to 79.9 5 | 
80.0 to 89.9 a 4 
90.0 to 99.9 . - 
100.0 and over. --- bs 2 | 


Total 
Average straight-time hourly earnings 
(cents) _- CED : 
Number of companies.___- easton abd teal 
Number of establishments 


a 














1 Includes 1,173 homeworkers. 
2 Less than Yo of 1 percent. 
8 Total includes 589 workers receiving exactly 35 cents, including 6 homeworkers. 


Source: Payroll data submitted to Wage and Hour Division. 


In June 1955 these rates were increased from 28 cents to 35 cents for 
hand sewing and from 35 to 45 cents for all other operations. As 
table 83 shows these changes increased the hand-sewing wage bill by 
almost 25 percent and the “Other operations’? wage bill by 18.0 
percent. 
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TABLE 83.— Women’s blouses, dresses, and neckwear division: Percentage of workers 
directly affected by, and direct percentage increase in straight-time wage bill resulting 
from, the establishment of various possible minimum waeg rates 1953 


All operations | Hand-sewing operations Other operations 
Minimum T Y ek 
wage rate Percentage | ercentage . 
(cents per 'Percentage| Percentage) Percentage increase | Percentage —_ | Percentage 


hour) |ofworkers| of workers | in hand- | | of workers |" “Other | increase 
| | sewing | in to affected opera- in total 


- | wage bill tions’ | wage bill 
wage bill | wage bill 


| 
| aoe | in wage |“sftected 
} 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


MS... iiss | 


AP os 


_ 
CH Sweureanneoorneuccs 


z 


Sant 
RSA 
“-on~on~ 


S22 
“oe 


Oe ONO home 


ce 60 00 bo os ent 
RESSBRI SRK wep: | 
We ASOnarIawn: : 


SEREEssxsseeER 


& 
< 





FOCON NWO ANOS Fe NNO DD 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESS 
ecoooocoococeooococee OOS 
BERSSESESSNES SSE eop 
Sawn K CBABDUIWNwKOBIDowe to 
HERSBASRSSRR RR we: | | | 
Overs ee OI OWNwoone ‘ 


Det eet tee et fret et et et et et et et et et ee 


SSSSEFES 


Seco e OCOuwmoorcvroavaqn«~an~ 
ae ee e wm oo OO ont 
SR -ESEASSRSSERBS weap 


RRFRFFISSSESRSALRATS 


~ 
n 
sa 
N@ 


z 





Source: Payroll data submitted to Wage and Hour Division. 


In approving these increases, the Administrator stated: 


although not all items produced by the Puerto Rican industry are directly com- 
titive with mainland products because of the greater use of hand sewing in 
uerto Rican production, an increase in wages in Puerto Rico is necessary to 

equalize general competitive factors between Puerto Rico and the mainland.” 


This opinion can be readily understood if we realize that average 
hourly earnings on the mainland were close to $1.50 per hour. The 
1955 adjustment increased the average hourly earnings in Puerto 
Rico from about 35 cents an hour to approximately 42 cents an hour. 


IV. THE SILK, RAYON, AND NYLON UNDERWEAR DIVISION - 


The silk, rayon and nylon underwear division consists of 11 com- 
panies. 

Before World War II, Puerto Rico produced a considerable amount 
of handmade silk underwear. Dur World War II hand-sewn 
rayon underwear became important. th lines declined and after 
1950 nylon underwear took first place. 

2 Findings and opinion of the Administrator, p. 42. 
21 Unless otherwise indicated, this and the following sections are based on a study made by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division, the Silk, Rayon, and Nylon 


Underwear Division and the General Division of the Needlework and Fabricated Products Industry in 
Puerto Rico, June 1955 (mimeographed). 
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The lingerie, nightwear and related items fabricated in this division 
of the needlework industry are subject to considerable style changes 
and the division has undergone distinct changes in product design, 
production methods, etc. 

The Wage and Hour Division surveyed the 11 companies in the 
Division. Seven of these 11 produce underwear and pajamas entirely 
by machine and 4 produce hand-sewn lingerie. Most of these firms 
produce other items in addition to those grouped in the silk, rayon, 
and nylon underwear division; 5 companies have certificates of tax- 
exemption. 

Shipment’s of women’s underwear and nightwear declined con- 
tinually since 1947. As table 84 shows, fluctuations during recent 
years have been erratic but the trend still seems to be declining 
(1952: a little over 100,000 dozen of underwear and nightwear were 
shipped to the mainland, in 1954 a little more than 40,000). 


TasLe 84.—Shipments of women’s underwear and nightwear from Puerto Rico to the 
United States mainland, 1945 to March 1955 


— = sedlieenttiesitetieiiciia a aaeeaint 
Total, underwear 


| and nightwear Total, underwear Nylon underwear 


Period t 
| Average 
| Dozen Value Dozen Value Dozen | Value | value per 
| | dozen 


065 $2, 841, 729 
223 s, 3, 448, 997 Re ee 
2, 392 3, 668, 602 2 $21,115 
318 2, 857, 752 21, 080 
» 485 | 2, 504, 104 q 13, 913 
5, 435 2, 587,135 | 10, 439, 984 
5, 636 7 ,042 | 83, , 938, 334 739, 039 | 
, 495 ; , 363 | 83, , 571, 207 968, 822 
4, 916 , 288, 039 | 35, 911, 780 | 742, 239 | 
ited : 015 ~faa | 819, 319 735, 531 
January... . és , 444 | 38,373 | 1, 13% 33, 156 29, 192 
February :; gah: gti ee , 659 , 57, 764 : 43, 678 
March... bokeh wwe lc. 8 Oe 8, 633 5, 75, 116 56, 730 | 
April___.. naa .| 2,496 87, 015 2, 82, 761 75, 161 | 
May ; | 1,962 . 724 : 60, 559 | 56, 896 | 
June... SEE 832 | 56,719 | i 51, 766 | 49, 966 | 
July ale 831 33, 730 33, 730 827 33, 230 
August aieae —_ 3, 710 , 437 76, 884 68, 522 
September. ....-.- rane , 659 , 512 86, 534 72, 000 | 
October yaw .| 5,137 , 41 81, 401 76, 800 | 
November ; 3, 713 , 240 106, 755 102, 321 | 
December... tts ..| 3, 247 , O94 72, 893 71, 035 
1955: January one | §,132 , 993 59, 598 58, 170 
February : 2, 544 92, 005 92, 005 90, 625 
March___. ait ‘ 7 3, 945 27, 820 123, 815 . 121, 327 


ae 
BIB 


i] 
) 


w 
tt et et et 5 Oo 


$2 bo $2 99 99 G8 gobs 
ep sew 


eo 





Employment and wages.—The 11 firms composing the silk, rayon, 
and nylon underwear division which were surveyed by the Wage and 
Hour Division employed 1,221 employees in March-April 1955, 350 
of whom were homeworkers. 

Rate history: 
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Industry committee action 


Number of industry com- 


mittee and effective date Classification and rate Voting record 


Cotton underwear and infant’s underwear 
which included rayon and other synthetic 
fibers: 


5 to 3: 2 Puerto Rico em- 

|| ployers; 1 mainland em- 
lover dissenting; 1 main- 
and labor member abstain- 
ing. 


12.5 cents an hour for handsewing 
20 cents an hour for other operations 


Silk underwear division: 

6 to 3: 2 Puerto Rico em- 
ployers; 1 mainland em- 
ployer dissenting. 


15 cents an hour, handsewing ’ 
22.5 cents an hour, other operations | 


No. 3. Jan. 1, 1945. __. ‘ Silk underwear division was changed in 
title to the silk and rayon underwear 
division and defined to include underwear 
made from silk, rayon and synthetic fibers: 


; 


f to 2: 1 Puerto Rico em- 
ployer; 1 Puerto Rico 
public member dissenting. 


18 cents an hour, handsewing 
27 cents an hour, other operations... .___| | 


No. 8. June 4, 1951__.........| Title of the silk and rayon underwear divi- 
sion was changed to the silk, rayon, and 
nylon underwear division: 
21 cents an hour hand sewing -------!l9 to 9 
34 cents an hour other operations 7 : 
No. 15. February 1954__. Silk, rayon, and nylon underwear division: | 
26 cents an hour hand sewing Unanimous 
45 cents an hour for other operations dis- | 6 to 3, employers dissenting. 
approved. | 


Rates according 
S. 2168: 
Jan. 1, 1956- . Hand sewing 28 cents an hour. Other operations 45 cents 
an hour. 
Jan. 1, 1958_._... Hand sewing 46 cents an hour. Other operations 59 cents 
an hour. 


The Administrator gave the following reasons for disapproving the 
rates proposed in 1954: 

(1) Decline in value of shipments attributed to a ‘‘further shift in Puerto Rico 
to the production of lower priced lines’’ (2) general decline of the division partly 


due to ‘“‘a number of economic factors, including style changes and the reestablish- 
ment since the war of European and Japanese sources of supply.” ” 


The Administrator also stated that— 


little or no hand sewing of nightwear is performed on the mainland and that 
Puerto Rican hand-sewn garments compete against similar garments produced 
in foreign countries.” 

The rates rejected by the Administrator would have caused an 
estimated direct increase in the hand-sewing wage bill of 21 percent, a 
direct increase in the wage bill for other operations of 15 percent and 
a direct increase in the total wage bill of 18 percent. The Adminis- 
trator commented on these data as follows: 

Although the unhealthy conditions in this Division may be due more to other 


factors than to the moderate wage increases previously adopted, an 18 percent 
increase would almost certainly accelerate the downward trend.™ 


These arguments were disputed by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union which stated that— 


the reduced volume and value of Puerto Rican production is entirely the result of 
a marked shift in consumer preference from woven fabrics to knit fabrics and from 
silk and rayon garments to cotton and nylon garments. 


20. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contract Division, The Silk, Rayon and Nylon 
Underwear Division and the General Division of the Needlework and Fabricated Textile Product Industry 
in Puerto Rico, June 1955 p. 9. 

% Tbid., p. 9. 

% Tbid., p. 9. 
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The union stated, furthermore, that— 


imports have not increased recently and are not significant enough to constitute 
a threat to the Puerto Rican industry.™ 


Table 85 shows the distribution of employees by average straight- 
time hourly earnings as of February 1955. . Practically all 350 workers 
engaged in hand-sewing operations earn the minimum of 21 cents an 
hour. The concentration around the minimum for “Other opera- 
tions’’—which is equal to 34 cents—is not as pronounced though a 
little over two-thirds of all workers in these “Other operations” earned 
between 34 and 35.9 cents an hour. 


TaBLe 85.—<Silk, rayon, and nylon underwear division: Distribution of employees 
by average straight-time hourly earnings, February 1956 


All operations Hand sewing Other operations 


Number of 
employees 


Number of | Number of 


fn > a » 
Percent employees Percent employees 


Percent 


Nee een ee 


Average straight-time hourly earnings 
(cents): 
ee 00 FB onc cen senecdsdcecbae 
22.0 to 22.9 tee . 
23.0 to 23.9 
24.0 to 24.9 
25.0 to 25.9 
26.0 to 26.9 
27.0 to 27.9 
28.0 to 28.9 
29.0 to 29.9 
30.0 to 30.9 
31.0 to 31.9 
32.0 to 32.0 
33.0 to 33.9 
34.0 to 34.9 
35.0 to 35.9 eal ateaieaetatinaly ; 
ernst cerenta cba 
DE cob chanconmecsoaces apeiel 
38.0 to 38.9 
39.0 to 39.9 
40.0 to 42.4 
42.5 to 44.9 
45.0 to 47.4 
47.5 to 49.9 
50.0 to 54.9 
55.0 to 59.9 
60.0 to 64.9 
65.0 to 69.9 ipaabies -6 | 
I oe ek octen on 6 | 
75.0 to 79.0 pant ated etpatiae .0 
80.0 to 89.9- Dec tds shi i cu Suniel sO isu. 
90.0 to 99.9... Sraamnucdibehict a 
$1 and over--- § 4 


— noe coh 
o Pe PSE PS, Pert 
GHW DOWD WDE ADDUIAeHnNOoS 





Total ‘earned “a | 100.0 | 
Average straight-time hourly earnings | 
(cents) al i anedlieaial 
Number of establishments 


° 








1 All employees at this interval are homeworkers. 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division. 


Average hourly earnings in hand sewing were 21.1 cents an hour, 
in “Other operations’ 40.4 cents. Because of the predominance of 
operations other than hand sewing, average hourly earnings for the 
division as a whole were closer to 40 than to 20 cents: in February 1955 
they averaged 35.1 cents an hour. 


% Tbid., p. 9. 
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These rates compare with average hourly earnings of $1.14 in the 
mainland women’s and children’s undergarment industry in 1954. 

A comparison of the average hourly earnings in Puerto Rico with 
those of a survey made in 1953 discloses that average hourly earnings 
in both subdivisions declined between 1953 and 1955: in hand sewing 
from 21.6 to 21.1 cents and in other operations from 43.2 to 40.4 cents. 
However, average hourly earnings in the division as a whole increased 
from 29.5 cents in 1953 to 35.1 cents in 1955. This increase is due to 
a relative decline in the number of hand sewers in the silk, rayon and 
nylon underwear division. 

Table 86 shows the increase in the direct wage bill resulting from 
specified increases in the minimum wage. As of January 1, 1956, 
S. 2168 would increase the minimum rate in hand sewing to 28 cents 
which would amount to a percentage increase of a little over 33 percent 
in the direct hand-sewing wage bill and an increase of 5.4 percent in 
the wage bill of the division. The increase in the rate of “Other 
operations” to 45 cents an hour would increase the “Other operations’ 
wage bill by a little over 18 percent and the total wage bill by a little 
over 15 percent. 


TaBLE 86.—<Silk, rayon, and nylon underwear division: Percentage of workers 
directly affected by, and estimated direct percentage increase in straight-time wage 
bill resulting from, the establishment of various possible minimum wage rates, 
February 1955. 


| All operations | Hand-sewing operations Other operations 


| | 

| Percentage 

| Percentage) a 

(cents per Percentage| increase Pescemtage) increase Percentage! —— oe ntage 

hour) of workers wage | 0! workers| in hand- " of workers| ‘Other | a 
affected | - | affected | sewing ; affected | OP¢T | Inlo 


Minimum | 
wage rate | Percentage 


. | tions wage bill 
wage bum | wage bill | 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division. 
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The Wage and Hour Division gives the following information on the 
relative significance of labor costs: 


The proportion of labor cost to total operating cost varies widely dependent 
upon the type of operation conducted. On the basis of a limited sample, it ap- 
pears that firms which function as labor contractors or homework distribution 
organizations may have labor costs of from 75 to over 80 percent of total costs, 
whereas firms which perform complete manufacturing operations for their own 
account on machine-sewn garments have labor costs of about 15 to 20 percent of 
sales.?6 

The following information on relative importance of wage costs and 
of wage costs and profit margins for 6 out of the 11 companies operat- 
ing in the industry is available: 

The operating statements for the 6 firms disclose that the ratio of net profits 
to sales was 14 percent for 2 companies, 10 percent for 1 company, 8 percent for 
2 companies, and a 5-percent loss for 1 company. The combined ratio of net 
profits to sales for 6 companies was 12 percent. Wage costs were 77 percent and 
81 percent of sales, respectively, for 2 firms engaged principally in contract work, 
and 16 and 19 percent of sales, respectively, for 2 firms engaged in manufacturing 
for their own account. The remaining two companies did not report wage costs 
separately.?? 

Competitive relationships.—The distance from the consuming market 
is an important factor in assessing the competitive situation of the 
silk, rayon, and nylon underwear division. Besides the direct cost 
of transportation, the time required for delivery and commitment of 
financial resources for inventory must be taken into consideration. 

Basic ocean-freight rates for shipment of most of the products of 
the needlework industry amount to 28 cents per cubic foot. The rate 
charged by the Puerto Rico Express Co. which gives door-to-door 
service is 83 cents per cubic foot. Air transportation which is used 
by some firms costs 15 cents per pound. 

All these rates apply to San Juan-New York traffic. 

= ; "s 

The 11 establishments with one thousand two hundred-odd 
workers in the silk, rayon, and nylon underwear division in Puerto 
Rico (1955) compete with 1,516 establishments with over 57,000 
workers on the mainland (1947). The general trend in the mainland 
industry is a marked shift from woven fabric to knit goods. Depart- 
ment store sales for underwear as a whole did not decline during the 
past 6 years. 

Imports from foreign countries are relatively unimportant. Some 
embroidered lingerie is imported from France. But imports of under- 
wear have never exceeded 1 percent of the quantity of underwear 
produced by mainland industries. 

It seems, therefore, clear that the difficulties of this division in 
Puerto Rico cannot be attributed to competition from low-wage areas. 


THE GENERAL DIVISION 


The general division of the needlework and fabricated textile 
product industry has existed under different names since wages were 
set by industry committees. Its composition has changed continu- 
ously, as new products are produced in Puerto Rico, as established 
lines develop sufficiently to justify establishment of a new division— 
or as they ceased to exist. 


% Tbhid., p. 22. 
7 Ibid., p. 27. 
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In 1955 there were 9 firms in the general division. They employed 
458 workers, 130 of whom are homeworkers. ‘These firms produce 
ladies’ handbags (accounting for about half the employment), um- 
brellas, flags, mbbons, ironing-board covers, pliable plastic products, 
ete. 

All 9 firms are tax-exempt with exception of the homework opera- 
tions. 


A. Wage rate history and structure 


Rate history: 
Industry committee action 


ne See and Rate Voting record 
| 


| 12.5 cents an hour handsewing 
20 cents an hour other operations 


5 92- "ule i aTTi~ 
No. 3. Jan. 1, 1945.-....--- _..| 15 cents an hour handsewing-__- t" to 2—1 Puerto Rico em 


No. 1. December 1940. _-. Miscellaneous handwork division 
i ¥ to 0, 


‘ ; ‘lover: -uert . 
| 24 cents an hour other operations ployer; 1 Puerto Rico; pub- 


lic member dissenting. 
No. 8. June 4, 1951. ...-.-.- | Miscellaneous handwork division was | 
| discontinued and absorbed into the 
more broadly defined miscellaneous. | 
division. } 
No, 15. May 1955..................| 21 cents an hour for home sewing 
30 cents an hour for other oy erations;.|>9 to 0. 
45-cent rate disapproved by Adminis- 
trator. } 


Rates according to 8S. 2168: 
Jan. 1, 1956: 
Home sewing 
Other operations 
Jan. 1, 1958: 
Home sewing 
Puen INN a = 26 cag ee. Se cae 
Table 87 shows that 82 percent of all hand sewers earn the minimum 
rate of 21 cents. “Other operations’’ have a much looser wage struc- 
ture covering a wider range. One-fifth of these other operators earned 
between 30.0 and 30.9 cents an hour in specified periods during 1955, 
while almost 14 percent are within the 35.0 to 35.9 cent an hour range 
and about 27 percent earned between 40.0 and 42.4 cents an hour. 
Average hourly earnings of hand sewers were 23.2 cents an hour, of 
other operators 42.3 cents. In the general division as a whole aver- 
age hourly earnings were 35.4 cents an hour. 
These rates compare to mainland average hourly earnings between 
$1.10 and $1.96 for comparable classifications. 
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TABLE 87.—General division: Distribution of emp'oyees by average straight-time 
hourly earnings, February to April 1955 


All operations | Hand sewings Other operations 
Average straight-time hourly earnings ~_——H-—___ —__—____|— 
(cents) 


| j | 
Number of | Number of | ,, Number of | 
employees | Perenee) employees Percent employees Percent 
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1 Includes 130 homeworkers. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division. 


Table 88 indicated percentage increases in the wage bill resulting 
from various specified minima. S. 2168 would increase the hand- 
sewing wage bill by about 25 percent and the total wage bill somewhat 
less than 6 percent by January 1, 1956. The direct wage bill for all 
other operators would be increased about 7.5 percent, an increase 
which would raise the total wage bill by almost 6 percent. It should 
be noted that these rates have not been increased since 1951. 

The Wage and Hour Division gives the following information on 
the relative importance of labor costs and profit margins: 

The average wage cost as a percentage of sales was 10 percent for 
a group of 4 companies and 21 percent for another group of 5 com- 
panies. Wage cost of individual companies ranged from about 3% 


percent of sales for 1 company to 60 percent of sales for a company 
which performs contract work.” 


* Tbid., p. 57. 
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TaBLeE 88.—General division: Percentage of workers directly affected hy, and 
estimated direct percentage increase in straight-time wage bill resulting from, the 
establishment of various possible minimum wage rates February—April 19665 
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Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division. 


The operating statements disclose that the average profit received by the 
4 firms reporting for 1954 was 26 percent of sales. However, 1 of the 4 firms 
operated at a loss and another operated at an extremely low rate of profit. The 
average profit for the 5 firms reporting for 1952 or 1953 was 8 percent of sales. 
Two of these 5 firms operated at a loss and 2 others at very low rates of profit.?® 

In view of the variety of products involved, no special analysis of 
the competitive situation is attempted. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS ON THE NEEDLE WORKS AND FABRICATED 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN PUERTO RICO 


The survey of various branches of the needle works and fabricated 
textile products industry in Puerto Rico has shown that the conditions 
vary _ in this industry. A large fraction of the workers are home 
workers; whose earnings are very low. Since there is a strong concen- 
tration of home workers at the minimum, the relative impact of an 
increase of wages is greatest in these lower-paid branches of the 
industry. 

As Puerto Rico becomes more industrialized, there is no room for 
home needlework. No advancing country can keep a considerable 
fraction of its industrially employed at a rate of 21 or 22% cents. 
However, in view of the difficulties of the industrialization process and 
the large number of unemployed the increase of the wage rate in the 


%Tbid., p. 57. 
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home needlework should be gradual and should be related to the 
overall industrialization program of Puerto Rico. 

It is, therefore, suggested that the whole question of needle trade 
homework be thoroughly examined in connection with the develop- 
ment program in order to increase the wage level in the needle trades 
as fast as possible. 


4. Men’s AND Boys’ CLoTHING AND REeLatep PrRopvucts INpDusTRY 
A. DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY IN PUERTO RICO 


The industry employed in 1949 about 2,650 workers or 5% percent 
of the 47,700 production workers in manufacturing. It consists of 
79 establishments with a total value of output of $7.5 million. How- 
ever only 15 out of the 79 establishments shipped part of all of their 
production to markets outside Puerto Rico. Only 15 firms were, 
therefore, subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. A small number 
of these firms was unionized. 

The main subdivisions of this industry are— 

(1) Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 

(2) Men’s dress shirts and nightwear 

(3) Separate trousers 

(4) Men’s and boy’s clothing not elsewhere classified. 

Table 89 shows the relative importance of these industries in 1949 
The separate trousers industry had first place in regard to value of 
products sold and value added by manufacture, men’s and boys’ 
clothing is second as regards value added, third in regard to value of 
product sold. 


Incomplete information seems to indicate that only a minority of 
the firms are tax-exempt. 


TABLE 89.—The men’s and boys’ clothing and related products industry in Puerto 
Rico: Value of products sold, cost of materials and contract work, and value added 
by manufacture; selected branches of the industry; 1949 


Value of | Cost of mate- | Value added 
Industry branch | products rials and by manu- 
sold contract work} facture 


Men’s and boys’ suits and coats-_-..............--- = 3 $1, 993, 483 $1, 132, 896 | $860, 587 
Men’s dress shirts and nightwear Ses 2, 221, 224 | 1, 440, 659 780, 565 
Separate trousers - S sels 2, 823, 593 | 1, 903, 951 919, 642 
Men’s and boys’ clothing ! 477, 793 | 345, 418 132, 375 


7, 516, 093 4, 822, 924 2, 693, 169 


1 Not elsewhere classified. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufactures: Puerto Rico, 
1949. 
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B. WAGE RATE HISTORY AND STRUCTURE 


Rates set by industry committees 


Number of committee and effective : ; 
date Rate Voting record 


ee PR ee 20 cents an hour 
3. Jan. 1, 1945. _.......- eats 24 cents an hour 5 to 2 (1 Puerto Rico employer, 1 Puerto 
| Rico public member dissenting 
. May 14, 1951 ...-.| 35 cents an hour... 6 to 3 (2 Puerto Rico employers, 1 main 
land employer dissenting). 
. Mar. 14, 1955 '!_...-- 55 cents an hour-_.. Unanimous except for suit and coat div 
sion (1 employer dissenting). 


Cents an 
Rates accorcing to 8. 2168: hour 


Jan. 1, 1956! . = . : 6214 
Mar. 14, 1955! ; : - 73% 
pe Se ee ; ex ae 


1 With exception of the general division with a rate of 474% cents, effective Mar. 14, 1955. 


In the spring of 1953 the Wage and Hour Division surveyed the 
15 firms subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. These firms 
employed 1,182 workers receiving average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings of about 44 cents. 

As table 90 shows, about half of the employees were earning between 
35 and 37.4 cents an hour (1953). It is likely that a considerable 
percentage of these workers earned exactly 35 cents. In 1953 the 
Wage and Hour Administrator stated: 

Approximately 3 out of every 5 workers average less than 40 cents an hour, 
On the other hand, shghtly more than one-fifth of all the employees earned 50 
cents or more per hour. Only 68 workers, representing 5.7 percent of all the 
employees, received an hourly wage rate of not less than 75 ccnts, the highest 


minimum rate that may be established under the provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


With more than half of the workers above the minimum, the 
industry must be considered to have a fairly loose wage structure. 


30 U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division, men’s and boys’ clothing 
and related products industry in Puerto Rico, November 1953, p. 7. 


65189—55——_8 
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TaBLe 90.—The men’s and boys’ clothing and related products industry in Puerto 
Rico: Distribution of employees according to average straight-time hourly earnings; 
and, percentage of employees directly affected by, and estimated directly percentage 
increase tn wage bill resulting from the establishment of various possible minimum- 
wage rates; based on payrolls for workweeks ending in March, April, May, or 
June 1953 





| Possible | Percentage of Direct 
Average straight-time hourly | Number of | Percentageof| minimum | employees | percentage 
earnings (cents) employees | employees wage rates directly | increase in 
(cents) | affected | wage bill 





Under 35.0 
35.0 to 37.4 
37.5 to 39.9 
40.0 to 42.4 
42.5 to 44.9___- 
45.0 to 47.4_. 
47.5 to 49.9 
50.0 to 52.4 
52.5 to 54.9 
55.0 to ! 
57.5 
60.0 to 6 
62.5 to 6 
65.0 to 
“. 5 to 69. 
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100.0 to 119.9 
120.0 to 139.9___- 
140.0 or more -....- 








Number of establishments. - 
Number of employees___- 
* Average straight-time hourly earnings (cents). 
Total earnings --- - 
Average length of workweek (hours) 


Source: Survey conducted by the U. 8S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division. 


The increase from 35 to 55 cents in 1955 directly affected 84.4 
percent of the employees and caused an increase in the direct-wage 
bill of 31.1 percent. 

The increase according to S. 2168 would amount to 13.6 percent 
as of January 1, 1956 and 33.3 percent as of March 14, 1956 in the 
minimum rate. It is not possible to indicate the exact impact of 
these increases since the present wage structure is not known. But 
it can be estimated that the impact on the wage bill as of June 1956 
would be somewhat but not considerably smaller than the impact of 
the 1955 increases. 


C. THE COMPETITIVE SITUATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The mainland is the principal market for Puerto Rican men’s and 
boys’ apparel. Exports to foreign countries consist mainly of seconds. 
Their exact value cannot be determined. Shipments from Puerto 
Rico to the mainland have increased during the past years and 
amounted to over $2 million in 1952 (see table 91). 
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5. Tue Atconoutic BEVERAGE AND INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL INDUSTRY 
A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDUSTRY 


The alcoholic beverage and industrial alcohol industry is one of the 
major sources of insular tax revenue. In 1953-54 more than one-fifth 
of the total revenue collected originated from alcoholic beverages. 
Federal excise taxes on these beverages are refunded to the Puerto 
Rico Treasury. In 1953-54 these refunds amounted to over 40 percent 
of revenue from alcoholic beverages. 

In 1955 the industry consisted of 10 distillers, 28 rectifiers, 9 wine 
manufacturers, 3 beer manufacturers, 10 bonded rectifiers and 
bottlers and 2 industrial alcohol plants. With exception of the three 
beer manufacturers, the main product is rum, while a small share of 
production goes into malta, a nonalcoholic drink. Practically all 
beer is sold locally, some malta is shipped to New York City, while 
14 companies produce rum for export. 

In 1952, the industry paid about $3.6 million in wages and salaries 
and sold over $22 million worth of merchandise. (See table 92.) 

In spite of its significance, the industry does not employ a very 
large number of people. In 1949 and 1952 somewhat over 2,300 
employees found their livelihood in this industry. (See table 92.) 
Between 1952 and 1954 employment rose by 4.3 percent.*! 

31 Unless otherwise indicated this section is based on information given in a mimeographed release by 


the Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contract Division, the Alcoholic Beverage and 
Industrial Aleohol Industry in Puerto Rico, June 1955. 
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B. WAGE RATE HISTORY AND WAGE STRUCTURE 


Wage rate history 
Industry committee action 


| 
Number of the committee and | Stet , 
eflective date of rate Minimum rate Voting record 


October 1938__. ...--..--.--| 25 cents an hour_- 
October 1939 ee | 30 cents an hour. . 
No. 3. May 1945 . | 40 cents an hour (legal maximum) ____- 9 to 0. 
No. 9. November 1951. General division: 60 cents an hour_........| 6to3—2 Puerto Rico employ- 
| ers, 1 mainland labor mem- 
ber dissenting. 
No. 12. June 1952__-- ...----| Beer division: 
57 cents an hour (disapproved because | 6 to 3—2 Puerto Rico labor, 
it would substantially curtail em- | 1 mainland labor member 
ployment). | dissenting. 
53 cents an hour 8 to 1—1 labor member dis- 
senting. 
No. 10 November 1951 .....| Nonalcoholic malt beverages: 4244 cents | 6 to 3—labor dissenting. 
an hour. 








Rates according to 8S. 2168: 


Jan. 1, 1956: General division: 80 cents an hour; beer division: 70.5 cents an 
hour. Nonalcoholic malt beverages: 56.5 cents an hour. 

Jan. 1, 1958: General division: 85 cents an hour; beer division: 78 cents an 
hour. Nonalcoholic malt beverages: 67% cents an hour. 


Table 93 shows average straight-time hourly earnings of 1,515 
employees surveyed by the Wage and Hour Division in 1954. For 
the industry as a whole, average hourly earnings amounted to 78.1 
cents an hour; for the rum division they were slightly lower, 74.3 


cents an hour; and for the beer and malt division they were higher 
than average, 81.3 cents an hour. 


TABLE 93.—Alcholic beverage and industrial alcohol industry in Puerto Rico: Dis- 
tribution of employees by average straight-time hourly earnings, 1954 


Total Rum | Beer and malta 
Average straight-time hourly earnings |_ am b ial ae | 
(cents) | 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


224 14. 
3 | 

60 4. 
74 | 4. 
122 | 8. 
268 | 17. 
154 | 
185 12. 
145 | 
122 | 
28 | 
23 

§ ewe 38 | 
110. 0-119.9 . 20 | 

120.0-129.9 ; 18 | 

130.0 and over 31 | 

Number of establishments caine 17 
Number of employees. __. 1, 515 
Average straight-time hourly earnings 





198 
2 
60 
68 
119 | 
117 
25 
21 | 
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26 
1 
0 
6 
3 
151 
129 
164 
61 
7 
12 
15 
25 
14 
12 
16 
7 


3 
14 
2 78.1 





1 Based on earnings during 1-week payroll periods between June and November 1954. 


2? Computed by first raising to the currently applicable minimum wage those employees earning less than 
that amount. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 
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The wage structure for the industry as a whole is rather loose with 
40 percent of the workers between a 70 and 79.9 cents an hour range. 
In the rum division the main concentratioa is at a slightly lower level: 
almost 30 percent of the workers in that division are between a 67.5 
to 72.4 cents an hour range. The concentration in the beer and malt 
division is within the same—70 to 79.9 cents an hour range—than it 
was for the industry as a whole. However, the percentage of workers 
within that range is over 60 percent as compared to 40 percent for the 
industry as a whole (see table 93). 

These rates compare to the following average hourly earnings on 
the mainland. 


Gross 
average 
hourly 
earnings 


I ii ss. acids nansiimisoe san RR SS ... $1. 96 
Malt liquors 
Distilled, rectified, and blended liquors 
Bottled soft drinks 


The relatively high wages in the alcoholic beverage industry in 
Puerto Rico are partly due to the insular minimum-wage legislation. 
Since August 1954, the minimum in the beer division for permanent 
employees has been 70 cents an hour, for all other employees 60 
cents an hour. These rates also apply to the workers under Federal 
legislation. ‘The actual minimum in the beer division, is, therefore, 
60 cents, not the 53 cents set by industry committees. There are no 
insular minimum-wage rates applicable to the production of rum, 
wine, cordials, etc. 

It must be pointed out, furthermore, that the alcoholic beverage 
and industrial alcohol industry in Puerto Rico is highly unionized. 
All three beer and malt producing companies are organized and half of 
the rum producing firms are also organized. Table 94 shows the 
minimum hourly rates for specific—lowest-paid—occupations covered 
by collective bargaining agreements. These rates vary between 50 
and 80 cents—the 80-cent rate being considerably above the insular, 
and of course even more—above the Federal minimum. It should be 
added that no significant difference in hourly wages paid was found to 
exist in organized and unorganized plants. orkers in unionized 
plants earned 64.9 cents an hour in September 1953, workers in non- 
unionized plants earned 63.8 cents an hour at the same time. 
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Table 95 makes it possible to estimate the impact of 5. 2168 as of 
January 1, 1956. The direct percentage increase in the wage bill 
resulting from an increase of the minimum from 53 to 70.5 cents an 
hour would amount to 1.8 percent; in the rum division the increase 
in the wage bill can be estimated to be within the range of 12 to 15 
percentage and the total direct increase in the wage bill can safely be 
estimated to be not greater than 8 percent. 


TABLE 95.—Alcoholic beverage and industrial alcohol industry in Puerto Rico 
Percent of employees directly affected by, and estimated direct percent increase in 
wage bill resulting from, the establishment of various possible minimum-wage 
rates, 1954 


Total ! Rum ! Beer and malt 
Various possible minimum-wage rates 
: (cents) Percent |... Percent snes | Percent eee 
employees anaes employees ae employees inc — 
affected | *D Wage affected | “7 Wase affected | wae 
bill bill bill 


Percent Percent Percet 


15.0 : 25.0 
19. 0 . 32.5 
23.9 “a 41.0 
32. 0 . 55.9 
Fe cigs -ateatediie tds he 49.6 3. 70. 5 
i, anedecdoceh ~~ oe — 59.8 5 73.6 
Number of establishments _. ; 
Number of employees__._--.--....---- 
Current average straight-time hourly 
earnings (cents) 8.1 


1 Computed by first raising to the currently applicable minimum wage those employees earning less than 
that amount. 


Source: Computed from table 15. 


The ratio of labor cost to total cost is very small. 


Since the distilleries and breweries employ a comparatively small work force 
in relation to the volume of production, labor costs in the alcoholic beverage 
industry in Puerto Rico constitute only a small proportion of total production 
costs or sales * * *. In 1952, for example, wages of production workers engaged 
in distilling, rectifying, and blending liquors were only 8.4 percent of the value of 
products sold (see table 93). The comparable percentages for malt liquor firms 
was only 6.0 percent. 

The profit and loss experience of individual ram companies for which informa- 
tion is available varies widely. In 1953, the most profitable concern realized a 
return of 14.1 percent on its net worth while the least successful company had a 
loss equivalent to 13.7 percent of its net worth.* 


C. COMPETITIVE SITUATION 


In 1954 Puerto Rico rum shipments to the mainland were equal to 
72.6 percent of the mainland rum receipts from all outside sources. 
As table 96 shows, this percentage has been maintained for about 4 
years and is considerably higher than the 55 percent rate for 1939. 

The Virgin Islands are second to Puerto Rico in terms of the value 
of rum shipped to the mainland. In 1954 they accounted for 17.9 
percent of mainland rum receipts, the balance of 9.5 percent being 
imported mainly from Cuba and Jamaica. Shipments from the latter 
two countries are subject to duties. Table 97 shows that total main- 
land production and receipts have fluctuated sharply during the last 


® Ibid., p. 8. 
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decade. From 3.7 million gallons in 1939 they increased to over 21 
million gallons in 1944. This increase was due primarily to the short- 
age of other alcoholic beverages during the war. 


TABLE 96.—Puerto Rican rum shipments to mainland as proportion of total mainland 
rum receipts, and of total mainland rum receipts plus mainland beverage rum 
production, specified years 1939 to 1954 


| Puerto Rican rum shipments to 
mainland as percent of:! 


Mainland rum 

Mainland rum | receipts from all 
receipts from | outside sources 
all outside | plus mainland 
sources | production of 
beverage rum 


BE 
wou 


NHSeSSSRE 
Snweww-+—aro6 


BASSAS 
Ik wow 


| 
} 
| 


1 Percentages based on quantities in proof gallons. 
2 Data not available. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce and U. 8. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
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Puerto Rico greatly benefited by the increase in demand for rum and 
the tax refunds made by the Federal Government for excise tax levied 
on rum shipped from Puerto Rico became, as we have already seen 
in section I, an important factor in Puerto Rico’s industrialization 
program. 

At the end of the war production and receipts dropped below the 
prewar level (1947=3.3 million gallons) but the level of consump- 
tion has been fairly steady since that time, fluctuating within a 
3.8 to 4.0 million gallons range. 

The relative position of Puerto Rico has been summarized as follows: 
The quantity of beverage rum produced in the continental United States has 
dropped to only one quarter of the 1939 level, while the quantity imported from 
foreign countries has fallen to less than half its 1939 level. In sharp contrast, 
amounts shipped from Puerto Rico are more than double the prewar level, those 
shipped from the Virgin Islands nearly double the prewar level. Puerto Rico, 
which in 1939 shipped less beverage rum than the mainland produced, now 
supplies about seven times as much.* 

The success of Puerto Rico to regain some lost ground and to 
strengthen its position in the mainland market is largely due to a 
systematic advertising and marketing campaign carried through by 
the Economic Development Administration. 

Shipments of cordials from Puerto Rico were significant during the 
war but are quite unimportant since then. 

The market for beer in Puerto Rico has increased substantially 
during the past 15 years. Between fiscal years 1951 and 1954 beer 
production in Puerto Rico increased fourfold from about 3.5 to 
about 14.5 million gallons. 

Shipments from Puerto Rico to the mainland are insignificant. 


But the insular industry has to compete with mainland imports. 
It has been successful in reducing the relative share of mainland 
imports to the Puerto Rican market. 


6. Tue Foop anp Reiatep Propucts INpvstTRIEesS IN PuERTO Rico 
A, GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDUSTRY 


This industry group comprises—with two exceptions—the following 
three groups: (1) Foods, beverages, related products, (2) vegetable, 
fruit, and nut packing and processing, and (3) bakery products. The 
two exceptions are: (1) The manufacture or processing of snuff, 
chewing tobacco, and smoking tobacco and (2) the manufacture of 
‘‘malta,’’ a nonalcoholic beverage.** 

In 1952 the number of establishments in the industry amounted to 
195. About 4.5 thousand employees found their livelihood in the 
food industry. About $4.4 million were paid out in wages and salaries, 
almost $10 million were added by manufacture and the value of the 
product sold was a little over $38 million. About 12 percent of the 
total value was sold on the mainland, less than 2 percent were exported 
to other market and the balance—about 86 percent—was consumed 
in Puerto Rico. (See table 98.) 

8 Tbid. p. 19. 
% This section of the report is largely based on a recent publication by the U. 8. Department of Labor, 


Wage and Hour and Public Contract Divisions, The Food and Related Products Industries in Puerto 
Rico, Division of Wage Determination, June 1955. WH 55—1018. 
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The comparable industry on the mainland had over 35,000 estab- 
lishments, employed over 1.4 million people and had a total annual 
payroll of $4.5 billion dollars (1952). 

The 1952 Census of Manufactures of Puerto Rico shows that the 
food industry had 17 percent of the number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments, 11 percent of value of sales in manufacturing, but only 9 
percent of manufacturing employment and 8 percent of manufacturing 
payrolls. 

The number of establishments declined by 18 between 1949 and 
1952 (—9 percent), employment fell by 565 (—12 percent) while 
comparable figures for the value of products sold are not obtainable. 
(See table 99.) However, it is known that sales advanced in certain 
lines (ice, pickles and sauces) and declined in others (natural cheese). 


TaBLe 99.—Food and kindred products industries in Puerto Rico: Establishments. 
employment, and sales, 1952 and 1949 


Total number of 
employees (aver- 
age for year) 


Number of estab- 
lishments 


Value of products 
sold (thousands) 
Industry 


1952 1949 1952 1949 1952 1949 


Food and kindred products !___. beat 195 213 4, 579 5, 144 | 2 $38,409 | = (8) 
Sausages and other prepared meats- wee 2 ‘ ) (3) (3) 
Natural cheese. 4 18 37 | 205 
Ice cream, ices, and special dairy sroducts. 12 217 274 1, 701 
Canning and preserving (except fish) 28 1g 951 1, 132 2, 841 
Pickles and sauces -_--.- : 6 58 27 226 | 
Frozen fruits, vegetables, and seafoods. - 3 83 (3) 
Bread and other bakery products ¢__- 39 3 837 688 3, 860 
Biscuits, crackers, and pretzels___- 5 433 515 2, 616 
Confectionery and related ppcate.. : s 315 464 | (3) 
Bottled soft drinks.._- i 26 3 783 863 4, 818 
Flavoring extracts and sirups.. wii | 5 ; 27 (3) } 79 
Manufactured ice--. ih diciiien 23 2 374 f 1, 549 
Macaroni and spaghetti---...........-.-. 7 145 193 1, 152 
Shortening and cooking oils---.--..._....-}---.-.---. . (3) coe’ 
Prepared animal feeds - _ _- se ote hen (3) *4 : ( 
Food preparations, n. e. ¢.°. ..- - a cael 27 25 327 361 17, 080 5, 411 
| 

1 Excludes establishments ian in celeste sugar and alcoholic hivenae, Also excludes bakeries 
with fewer than 10 employees. 

2 Includes wine sales, which were not individually disclosed and could not be separated out. 

3 Data withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual firms. 

4 Excludes bakeries with fewer than 10 employees. See footnote 4, table 98 

5 For some of the food preparations included in this group, see footnote 5 erable 98 


Source: Puerto Rico Bureau of Economics and Statistics, Census of Manufactures Puerto Rico, 1952, 
—_ t for 1949 data on value of products sold, which are from U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
ensus, Census of Manufactures Puerto Rico, 1949. 


As table 100 and table 101 show, value of farm products increased 
substantially between 1950 ($72.5 million) and 1954 ($100.9 million). 
Almost 60 percent of the value of farm products is accounted for by 
livestock products, about 16 percent by coffee and about 13 percent 
by starchy vegetables and almost 5 percent by fruits. 
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TaBLe 100.—Estimated farm value of agricultural commodities produced in Puerto 
Rico, fiscal years 1949-50 to 1953-54 



































Estimated farm value (thousands of dollars) 
Product es 

1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 
Total, all products 2, 466 78, 938 05, 726 92, 236 100, sah 
Bette coi eee ak cal Se 4508 | 4618 4146) 4500 
ORES nw on2ddhnceddsaeacncton< 272 210 | | 427 135 206 
Cl. Ee ee 2, 405 1, 290 1, 486 1, 614 1, 403 
NDE cine dbs cncecdudbetscecescniews 573 631 597 4i4 664 
Aveeneem: ........-i-... 757 638 664 586 797 
CE. ccchulossapecnddes 222 125 wo 131 176 
IL, « avec cckux * ; 103 167 149 207 195 
COED once} Bb <cdncch dee nncocesueee 1, 541 1, 380 1, 065 vl o4) 
Others 213 157 140 118 118 
Starchy vegetables. ...............------ Ses P 7,083 | 9% 917 12, 793 | 12,898 13, 039 
ey nl eee es Lees ee oe: 746| 1,877 1,815 | 1,426 1, 335 
ORM R Bin ons ib bei wes cn ditoncnsccctceses 81 132 | 232 | 231 | 510 
|.) a eee SF 735 | 992 1, 336 2, 731 2, 558 
Pvdaeerncebscoss 413 500 | 629 792 S40 
SR. cncunsseidudecehdtvesoceaete 193 | 190 | 234 324 | 327 
PIG «nw ct ddidinderdsmnmenbionacisejiineiemneds 1, 325 | 1,717 | 3, 303 3, 123 3, 402 
I... cnh doen sonsspite 2, 751 4,101 | 4, 353 | 3, 580 | 3, 358 
sc nncdeeteionite sth miaiiwadanie ein &3Y 908 | 891 691 | 709 
Remini si...) Obhcacsachdblnesosed DEL ecividle ace 3a 3141|  1,813| 2,476 
re a sci ch ddd s conavap ibe <cegampedeages A 691 1,177 | 2, 131 | 960 | 1, 093 
Pisa ML ... 25 ob coco) Side enscstedes Sad 980} 1,146 | 862 | 693 | 1, 153 
Cowpeas and others...................-------- 98 | 124 | 148 | 160 | 230 

— — == | —_—_—— —<—<—<——— —===>_ =| —— 
Yellow, green, and leafy vegetables___.............-.-| 2, 211 | 3, 007 | 3, 464 3, 611 3, 422 

ee a | — . 
TRIO. 6 5. 3 SS oo nec Sibes even cnktses woul 7 893 | 1, 135 | 1, 214 1, 168 
PUN 1. cnaccpobbhanessapbinescecdulbeogee 202 | 364 | 487 455 446 
SL i.cnccbdedhcenencpeltesesacdchetenss . 163 | 379 297 219 SN 
IL A ok. Re ac een inept aie ee 392 | d 417 | 380 | 377 
RE, 336 oranda cabdivbachatscscadadbscecees ‘ 716 | 973 1, 128 | 1, 343 1, 343 
————————_—_——_—— — S| | ———!S — —— > 
Dvenbenls MON, i sinh ncn ich Mico nn csn en beecc~<es “46,674 | 49, 721 | 55,472 | 59, 818 | 50,812 
SN cdc dvwcdpanndhanndvnnntdos | 21,930 | 21,455 | 23,982 | 31, 408 31, 377 
SI 8 tsesabs sons iii teseldettaiininigemansiteiabcaitiass tac euiaion tie 4, 472 | 5, 452 | 4, 522 | 5, 392 | 4, 600 
cet Tatiana hicciies caledaabumimniiinhapes 6,573 | 6,.888| 8568) 7,395 | 7,114 
DE isin ne OR GI EG DAE? | 5, 154 4,602) 6,069/ 5,471 | 6, 402 
Si nen Sccthealp-eininesigieh abel we 8, 311 10,969 | 11, 639 | 9, 557 | 9, 877 
Goats or other meats ...-....-----..---------+- 334 355 692 | 600 442 
a ike asm 503 | 7 | 1,419| 1, 172 4, 188 
SINE esi eaa Sob eck nd leesbecabotndocegeosatapeg™ 361 609 | 1, 047 | 776 | 514 
Risch ok psnaedgcs db b= sebeh ~Ged~ dena sesiGee 142 168 | 372 | 306 74 

$< $— I —_—_—_— ee = 

Geteeti. 2115.2). 9ai.d...0be Li. -| 8071) 8402/ 14750| 8 709 | 16, 380 
I ed: eotitiaan Sih tery oShdivediamelienionbemnaein 69 | 69 | 69 | 69 | 69 





Source: Puerto Rico Department of Agriculture and Commerce, Bureau of Agricultural tihdiesias. 
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TaBLe 101.——Estimated quantity of agricultural commodities produced in Puerto 
Rico, fiscal years 1949-50 to 1953-54 


Estimated quantity produced (thousands) 


Product 


Fruits: 
Grapefruit 
Pineapples 
Oranges 
Avocados. 
Citrons 
Mangoes 
Coconuts_ -- 
Others_- 

Starchy vegetables: 
Sweet potatoes 


Taniers. 
Yams L 
Dasheens-__- 
Plantains- --- 
Bananas. -_- 
Breadfruit -_- 
Legumes 


Unit 


Thousand 
Crate ! 
Thousand... ___- 
do ani 
Hundred weight 
Thousand_ 
=..35 


Hundredweight 
do 
..do 
do_- 
Gi eos 
Thousand ____- 
A. kon 
Biicstee- 


1949-50 


14 
1, 069 
179 
37 
89 
43 
25 

(?) 
460 
yO 
300 


268 | 
140 | 
100 | 
1,083 | 
40 | 


66 


1950-51 


12 
791 
185 


oo 


23 

(2) 
713 
86 
331 


250 | 


133 
117 


1, 189 | 


54 


94 | 


1951-52 


16 
638 
145 

38 


36 | 


45 
24 
(2) 


1952-53 


1953-54 


9 
693 
101 


49 


39 | 


22 
() 


451 | 


102 
715 
271 
228 
160 


968 | 


46 
93 


32 | 


| 
Dry beans- -- _.| Hundredweight 
Pigeon peas_. andl Selon SEO tok ok 
Cowpeas and others_._-._-_- 
Yellow, green, and leafy vege- 
tables: | | 
Tomatoes une cllltladinner siete taibonn 173 | 182 
Peppers BWike poset ae aceulcecnMeeesce = 64 | 80 
Cabbage Se ete SS ES 155 6 93 
Squash ___- rad TS sh ttl SEO. cso! 189 124 
All others __- pn didlletucsi (?) (?) (2 (2) 
Livestock products: 


106 107 | 56 


ao WE ee 15 | 18 17 





152, 165 
Dozen_.-__- ‘ 9, 124 | 

..| Hundredweight 194 

ESA ee pC eS eee 120 

ES oo ocho, BE cc k ack dle Nt 4 El. ncwel 142 
Goats or other meats.____._- Se 8 
Cereals: 
| 147 


172 


8, 987 











1 Approximate net weight per crate equals 75 pounds. 
2 Data not available. 


Source: Puerto Rico Department of Agriculture and Commerce, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


In 1952-53, 83 percent of all shipments of food went to the main- 
land. The value of food products shipped to the mainland increased 
from $6 million in 1951 to $15 million in 1954. Coffee is the most 
important item shipped to the mainland (almost $7 million in 1954), 
fruits and fruit products with about $2.4 million are next in line. 
Pineapple is the most important fruit shipped to the mainland. 
Coconuts and citrons are other significant fruits sent to the mainland. 
Vegetables and vegetable products with almost $2 million takes third 
place. About 10 percent of the value of locally grown vegetables are 
shipped to the mainland. (See table 102.) 

Seventeen percent of Puerto Rican food shipments went to foreign 
countries (1952-53 about $1.5 million). Coffee accounted for 60 per- 
cent of these shipments. Italy is the most important customer, 
buying almost 50 percent of the value of exports in the form of coffee. 
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In 1952 a total of 28 of the 195 companies in the food industry— 


regularly ship out all or part of their output and have a significant proportion of 
their employees subject to the wage requirements of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act; the rest engage in limited, if any, interstate or foreign commerce.* 

Of these 28 firms 6 are in fruit and vegetable canning, except pine- 
apple. 

Two are engaged in sweetpotato canning, 3 primarily in canning green pigeon 
peas, and 1 in canning a wide variety of native food specialties, as well as some 
preserves, jellies and sirups. The firms are fairly large in employee size compared 
to Puerto Rican food products processors generally, with the largest company 
employing 102 workers and the smallest 38 workers.*® 
Five of these six plants are tax exempt and one had applied for a 
tax exemption in June 1955. 

Two of the twenty-eight firms engaged in interstate commerce are 
packing purchased fruits and vegetables for shipment from the island. 
These 2 firms are small, the largest employs 8 workers. 

Five firms are producing preserves, jellies, sirups and nectars. Four 
of these these are small, having a peak employment of not more than 
25, 1 firm is large with a little over 60 workers. Four of these five 
firms are tax exempt. 

Three establishments can pineapple (May 1954). They employed 
543 production workers, 307 females and 236 males. Only 1 of these, 
employing an average of 240 workers, cans pineapple for shipments 
outside the island. 

As already indicated, pineapples are the major fruit shipped to the 
mainland. In 1954 almost $1 million worth of pineapples were shipped 
to the mainland in processed form (canned and juice) and almost 
three-quarters of a million dollars in fresh fruit. These values amount 
to about three-fourths of the value of Puerto Rican fruit shipments 
to the mainland. (See table 102.) 

The processing plants are used largely as a secondary outlet and there always 
is great uncertainty as to the volume of the output from these facilities * * * the 
best fruit moves to the fresh market and any that cannot be sold in fresh form 
becomes available for processing. When prices for fresh pineapples are high, the 
amount of fruit that goes into the processing plants is small.*” 

Table 103 illustrates the position of Puerto Rico in the mainland 
market. In 1953 Puerto Rico accounted for about one-third of the 
United States receipts of fresh pineapple but only for about 5 percent 
of prepared pineapple. Cuba is the major supplier of fresh pineapple, 
with Mexico being third in line (after Puerto Rico). The Philippine 
Republic sends the bulk of the prepared pineapples. It should be 
noted in passing that Hawaii produces 80 to 90 percent of the total 
United States pineapple demand. Puerto Rico grows a red Spanish 
variety of pineapple— 
which is a rounder, thicker-skinned,deeper-eyed pineapple than the smooth Cay- 
enne variety grown in Hawaii. The red Spanish variety is not as suitable for 
canning as the smooth Cayenne variety, which is relatively long, slender shaped. 
thin skinned, and shallow eyed, and is sometimes facetiously described as grown 
to fit the can.*8 


% Thid., p. 18. 
% Ibid., p. 18. 
 [bid., p. 23. 
* Ibid., p. 25. 
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TaBLe 103.—Value of United States receipts of fresh and prepared pineapples fron 


Puerto Rico and foreign countries, 1950-64 








| 3950 } 1951 1952 1953 1954 






Receipts of fresh pineapples, total (') | $2, 682,866 | $2,544,093 | $2, 505, 477 







Cuba . , 475,592 | 1,443,301 | 1,350,877 2 $1, 505, 40 
Puerto Rico. __- 1) 626, 081 713, 700 845, 456 771, 271 
Mexico | 997, 062 573, O11 | 380, 997 302, 470 He, 2S 
Others : : 8, 182 6, 095 6, 674 















Receipts of prepared pineapples, total (') 12, 516, 510 | 11,973,961 | 13, 373, 501 


_ 






Philippine Republic. _- | 5,601,642 | 7,147,969 |) 7,748, 454 0. 273, 914 3, 466, 630 
Cuba : | 2,200,965 | 1,888,023 1, 630, 301 2, 145, 116 1, S77. ATF 
Mexico | 1,687,542 | 1,913, 157 1, 380, 897 1, 100, 152 ? 1, 487, 500 
Puerto Rico (‘) 1, 560,672 | 1,211,015 | 774, 359 | 989, 27 
Others : 6, 689 3, 79, 960 





! Data not available. 
2 Preliminary. 






Source: Data other than those for Puerto Rico from U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, United States Imports of Merchandise for Consumption. Report No. FT110. Data for Puert 
Rico from table 6. 






















o 






Only one firm is at present engaged in the processing of coconuts 
for shipments. ‘Two firms went out of business. Though coconuts 
have second place among fruit crops in Puerto Rico (see table 100), 
shipments of processed coconuts to the mainland are small. Before 
World War II fresh coconuts were mainly shipped to the mainland. 
Processing became important during the war when the Philippine 
Islands ceased to supply the mainland market. But when the Philip- 
pine industry recuperated from the war losses, the shipments from 
Puerto Rico to the mainland declined sharply. While being a minor 
supplier of processed coconuts, Puerto Rico remained a major source 
of coconuts in the shell. Shipments to the mainland increased from 
year to year since 1950 and amounted to about three-fourths of a 
million dollars in 1954. (See table 102.) 

Five firms are shipping citrons outside the island. None of the firms 
is large. The largest has a peak employment of 35 workers, a slack- 
period employment of 18 workers. The firm next in size has a peak 
employment of 20, and 4 workers in the off season. The 3 remaining 
firms have 5 or less workers even during the peak season. Three 
firms are tax-exempt. 

Citrons are mainly grown in the upland regions around Ajuntas. 
They are a less crop in Puerto Rico (see table 100) but they are one of 
the more important fruit exports. As table 102 shows, they ranked 
third among the fruits in value of shipment (1954). Between 1948 
and 1954, their value of shipment nearly doubled. In 1954 it 
amounted to approximately $400,000. 


As table 104 shows, Puerto Rico is the major source of citrons for 
the mainland. 
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TABLE 104.—Shipments of crude, citrons, dried or in brine 


Imports ? 
Puerto Rican : 4 
shipments to | 
mainland ! Tete } - | Italy, Iran, 
Total Israel and others 


1950 . $470, 136 $43, 141 $40, 484 $2, 657 
1951 “ 327, 780 45, 635 45, 536 ¥9 
1952 i. : ; 321, 362 63, 909 59, 834 4,075 
1953 = 363, 353 &3, 430 74,477 8, 953 
1954 404, 788 65, 602 (3) (3) 


1 From table 6 

? From U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, United States Imports of Merchandise 
for Consumption, Report No. FT 110. 

’ Breakdown by country of origin not available. 


Let us now turn our attention to coffee. 


The production of coffee takes about one-fifth of the net area used for crops in 
Puerto Rico, and is concentrated in the highlands of the west central region of the 
island. It is the most important single crop after sugarcane, in terms of value of 
production and land area devoted to cultivation.*® 

Coffee is also ‘‘the largest single food product exported from Puerto 
Rico to foreign countries” “ and the largest single food crop sold to the 
mainland. 

In 1954 the value of shipments to the mainland was $7 million (see 
table 102), practically all green coffee. In terms of the total imports 
of the United States the imports from Puerto Rico are but a small 
fraction of total imports, less than 1 percent of the value of coffee 
imported to the United States. 

Imports to the mainland are duty free, but there is a special duty on 
import of raw or green coffee to Puerto Rico in order to protect the 
industry on the island. 

In spite of the importance of coffee as an export crop very little is 
shipped in processed form. As a result only two firms are engaged in 
processing of coffee. One of these is a cooperative, the other a corpora- 
tion. Both employed 13 workers during January. It is not known 
how many workers they employ during the peak season—October 
and November. 

The 6 remaining firms are in the following branches of the food 
industry: 3 firms in confectionary and related products, 1 firm in 
biscuits and crackers, 1 firm in nonalcoholic beverages, and 1 firm in 
tunafish processing. Because of the variety of products and the 
relatively small value of shipments in interstate commerce, these six 
firms are not specially surveyed here. Four out of these six firms are 
known to be tax-exempt. 


B. RATE HISTORY AND WAGE STRUCTURE 
Cents 
an hour 
October 1938 to October 1939 
October 1939 to October 1945_ 


% Tbid., p. 30. 
# Ibid. 
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Industry committee action 

Committee No. and effective date of the rate dl 

Food, beverage, and related products: per our) 


4. October 1945 : BO id : 30 
10. November 1951: 
General division __.________-_-_- i ; 35 


> 
Beverage division _ _ - SG aa , 42.5 
Vegetable, fruit, nut as ete.: 


1. March 1941_____ ; cee A: 15 
3. April 1944 pode cared etait tod be ' (*) 
5. August 1947 i aa (*) 
6. August 1950_____. 3 bie ea ‘ 30 
Vegetable, fruit, and fruit juice canning: 
1. March 1941____- : wi 
3. April 1944_____.__- ou eas Le (! 
5. August 1947 eas ‘ (?) 
6. August 1950 ; i ‘ : 30 


Bakery industry: 
4. October 1945___- ; sabes se 20 
6. July 1950- 


! No change. 


This fairly complicated rate history shows that the main rates pres- 
ently in existence in the food and related products industry are 30 and 
35 cents an hour. 


’ 


S. 2168 would increase these rates to 40 and 47 cents as of January 
1956. 
The Wage and Hour Administration which surveyed 26 out of the 
28 firms engaged in interstate commerce in the food industry, sum- 
marized its findings as follows: 


According to table 105, the composite industry average of straight-time hourly 
earnings for all 1,315 employees in the 26 firms is 39.9 cents. The 3 categories 
which are at present subject to a 35-cent minimum the Fair Labor Standards Act 
each has average straight-time hourly earnings above the composite average: 
47.7 cents for the 91 employees in biscuits and crackers;*! 47.2 cents for the 117 
employees in confectionery and related products; and 43.8 cents for the 356 work- 
ers in specialty foods and seafoods. The remaining 5 categories are at present 
all subject to a 30-cent minimum under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Except for 
the two smallest of these categories, fruit and vegetable packing and coffee, with 
only 38 employees together, each has average hourly earnings below the composiet 
industry average of 39.9 cents. The 68 employees in preserves, jellies, sirups, and 
nectars average 36.9 cents an hour, the 594 workers in fruit and vegetable canning, 
representing 45.2 percent of the total employment shown in table 105, average 
33.2 cents an hour,” while the 51 employees in citrons in brine average less than 
in any other category, 31.3 cents an hour. 

It is striking how large a proportion of the workers are receiving exactly the 
legal minimum and no more, even though these minimums were set in 1950 for 
some of the activities and in 1951 for others. In citron processing, 92.2 percent 
of the workers are receiving 30 cents an hour, in fruit and vegetable canning the 
comparable figure is 78.2 percent, and in preserves, jellies, sirups, and nectars, 
54.3 percent. The same situation exists in the activities with a 35-cent minimum, 
the last three groups of table 105, though to a lesser extent. 





‘| But a February 1954 survey made by the Puerto Rico Department of Labor showed a straight-time 
hourly earnings averaging 34.5 cents in 7 plants producing macaroni or spaghetti. (See discussion of bakery 
products earlier in this report.) 

2 As noted in the discussion of pineapples earlier in this report, a May 1954 study made by the Puerto Rico 
Department of Labor showed that in 3 establishments canning pineapples, average straight-time hourly 
earnings equaled 31.7 cents, with 89 percent of the workers receiving 30 cents an hour and 3 percent receiving 
50 cents or more an hour. 
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Tasie 105.—Food and related products industries in Puerto Rico: Distribution of 
employees by average straight-time hourly earnings, 1954-665 ! 
Preserves, jellies, | 
sirups and 
nectars 


Total | Fruit and vege- | Fruit and vege- 

. ‘ or j , 2 able ack y 

Average straight- table canning table packing 

time hourly earn- 
ings (cents 


Citrons in 
brine 


Num- 
ber 


T 
| . 
| Percent — Percent 
| 
{ 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 


Percent Percent | Percent 
| 


30.0 2549 | 341. | 478. 5 37 | . 47} 922 
30.1 to 32.4__- 59 | 4.! 3 | ee Te aaa inte dimns 
32.5 to 34.9. 24 | 1. 
35.0 27 20.8 
35.1 to 37.4... ; 48 | 3. 
37.5 to 39.9 11 | 
40.0 to 42.4 117 
42.5 to 44.9 13 
45.0 to 47.4 74 
47.5 to 49.9 1 | 
50.0 to 54.9. _- 46 | 
55.0 to 59.9_- 13 
60.0 to 69.9 | 27 
70.0 to 79.9. . 21 
80.0 to 89.9 aa 18 
90.0 to 99.9 | 3 
100.0 or more. 17 
Number of employ- | 
ees 
Number of firms -- 
Average straight- | 
time hourly earn- | 
ings (cents). - . -..| 39. J y 6 36.9 


6 | 


10 


UAW DBaewmeanwaecrw 


' bo 
> > Wwe crite CIty © & 


_ 
N nuns 


| Confectionery 
and related 


Average straight-time hourly earn- products 


ings (cents) nee 


. i 
Num-j| Per- | 8 | Per- | Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ber cent +|~ ber cent 


Specialty foods 


| Biscuits and 
| and seafoods 


Coffee crackers 


} 





aa. ee ee 

32.5 to 34.9 

eS 

35.1 to 37.4_- 

37.5 to 39. Wie 

Gere eens... adaths cea adetedes 

OEY eee eee sii ai eae 

BE BE Mincncndennoneie 

| Se eee 

50.0 to 54.9_...__.-- 

55.0 to 59.9__.___- 

60.0 to 69.9... _. 

nn OO new eeboinal 

80.0 to 89.9__.___- 

90.0 to 99.9___. 

100.0 or more 

Number of employees-.--.--.-.-..---- 

peur er Gren, ll. ssc uds 

Average straight-time hourly earn- | | | 
ings (cents) | ; . ; 47.7 


1 Based on earnings during 1-week payroll periods between September 1954 and January 1955, except in 
4 cases, where payroll periods fell in May or June 1954. 

2 See text of report for detail as to firms and products included in this and other categories of the table. 

3 Includes 3 employees earning under 30 cents an hour. 

* Includes 2 employees earning under 30 cents an hour. 

5 Includes 1 employee earning under 30 cents an hour. 

¢ Computed by first raising to the currently applicable minimum wage those employees earning less 
than that amount. 

7 Includes 3 employees earning between 32.5 and 34.9 cents an hour. 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division. 
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The number of workers whose pay would be directly affected by higher mini- 
mums would therefore be large “his may be seen from table 106 which points 
up the consequences of raising present minimums in the food and related products 
industries. he table shows the proportions of workers whose pay would have to 
be raised, and the percent increases in the wage bill which would directly re- 
sult from these required pay raises, if various higher minimum wage levels were 
established. For example, a minimum of 35 cents would require pay raises for 
nearly half (48 percent) of the 1,315 workers in the industry, but since the 
amount of the raise would in each instance be relatively small, the resultant 
increase in the total wage bill would be only 4.5 percent. A 40-cent minimum 
would require a raise in the pay of nearly three-fourths (73.3 percent) of the 
total number of workers, and these increases would necessitate an upward ad- 
justment in the total wage bill of one-eighth (12.5 percent). To illustrate 
further, the table also shows that a 50-cent minimum would directly affect the 
pay of 88.9 percent of the workers and raise the total wage bill by about one- 
third (32.9 percent), while a 75-cent minimum would raise the pay of 96.0 per- 
cent of the workers and increase the wage bill by 90.6 percent. 

Naturally the categories with average hourly earnings lower than the com- 
posite industry average would tend to be affected by any higher minimum more 
than the industry as a whole, while the categories with the above-average hourly 
earnings would tend to be affected less. his is readily seen from table 13. 
As an example, whereas a 40-cent minimum would affect the pay of 73.3 percent 
of the workers and raise the wage bill by 12.5 percent for the industry as a whole, 
in the lowest paying category (citrons in brine) it would require pay increases 
for 92.2 percent of the workers and raise the. wage bill by 29.8 percent, while 
in the highest paying category (biscuits and crackers) it would require pay 
increases for 38.5 percent of the workers and raise the wage bill by only 4.0 
percent.* 





#3 Ibid., p. 40 
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It should be noted that average hourly earnings of 39.9 cents in the 
food industry in Puerto Rico (1954-55) compare to $1.67 on the 
mainland (1954). However, these rates are not strictly comparable 
because the mainland rates include overtime pay. W hile there is a 
considerable absolute differential, the relative increase in the Puerto 
Rican and the mainland rate has been the same—namely 32 percent— 
between 1949 and 1954. (See table 107 for changes in Puerto Rican 
average straight-time hourly earnings 1949-55.) 

Table 108 shows labor cost as percent of sales or costs. 

In every case except 1, where it is 33 percent, labor-cost proportions are less 


than one-fifth, and in 7 of the 17 proportions given in the table, they are one- 
tenth or less. These are comparatively low for manufacturing industries.“ 








TaBLeE 107.—Food and related products industries in Puerto Rico: Changes in 
average straight-time hourly earnings between 1949-51 and 1954-65 


Average straight-time Increases between 
hourly earnings (cents) 1949-51 and 1954-55 







1949-51! | 1054-55 Cents 


Percent 














Food and related products, total ?.__.......-- 30.3 39.9 | 


© 
© 
o 
aw 
— 








| 
NE NE SND ine never scdeutesanasdinapsestusctingl 37.1 47.7 | 10.6 

Citrons in brine-_---_---- se ike eteeeinne cindy 21. 2 | 31.3 | 10. 1 47.6 
Confectionery and related products_- pda aden 36.0 | 47.2 11.2 31.1 
Fruit and vegetable c anning-.-.-.. st teedwe ~e 23.4 33.2 | 9.8 | 41.9 
Fruit and vegetable packing. .-....-........-..-....- 39.6 | 42.2 | 2.6 6.6 
Preserves, jellies, sirups, and Mates... ke... 24.6 | 36.9 12.3 50.0 



































1 Earnings figures are mostly as of 1949. They are for payroll periods in 1949 for the following groups: 
Biscuits and crackers; citrons in brine; fruit and vegetable canning; fruit and vegetable packing; and 
preserves, jellies, sirups, and nectars. They are for payroll periods in last quarter 1950, Ist quarter 1951 for 
confectionery and related products and for miscellaneous items included in total but not separately shown 
because comparable earnings figures do not exist for the 1954-55 survey period. 

2 Excludes malt beverages. Includes the groups listed and also some miscellaneous items not separately 
shown because comparable earnings figures for both survey periods are not available. 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 


TABLE 108.—Food and related products industries in Puerto Rico: Labor cost as 
percent of sales, or of total costs, specified years 















Calendar | Labor cost | Labor cost as 

Industry or fiscal | as percent percent of 

year | of sales total costs 
Canning and preserving (except fish). .........-.-.....----.--| 1952 Oe Balink neu 

1 canner of green pigeon peas.._........-...------- . | 1953-54 | Gl wverissesoeas 
Oy eee ee ee 1953 Scie Coli 18 
hi celkcabhiebsbnntiaaiieintenedihlieyodhicos -.---| 194849 | vaninaitl 19 
Bread and other bakery products !____.............----.-.---.| 1952 Pe a caldas ann 
Macaroni and spaghetti_____-_-- sp felckiscsectta tle nba weleg iodicaieinell 1952 Bt ee aa anene 
Biscuits, crackers, and pretzels.............-....-....---..-.-- | 1952 | OD Bidicaccknddnens 
1 producer of biscuits and crackers__- - --- BE. envcceucseen z 6 
a Du ip kame 1952 © Radeccctewbice 
Ice cream, ices, and special dairy products... ia aa 1952 Bie vsmsbakestbcge 
DAMECMEOGS ........ <v csnesasedtiliecscanes puciatlncd 1952 Bi Geskauseecun mes 
I lin Racine enaais 1952 : ee ides 
Flavoring extracts and sirups-----.-...-..-.------.-- : s 1952 DP Didinienmacnn eeare 
I a aa tere mctehehaien 1952 D hiiitnaccambdon 
1 producer of hard candies_ - sssesistht indiatimes tain Allien veil aicpbioitaiion 1953-54 et tteidtinmmders 
1 producer of cream of coconuts... i Mah alii 1953 Se Bits eksciwenitieon 
1 producer of powdered malted food products bo Pie eal 7 ee. 2  edvansthceee 445 










ee 


1 Excludes bakeries with fewer than 10 employees. 


Source: 1952 data computed from Census of Manufactures Puerto Rico, 1952; other data from information 
received by the Wage and Hour Division, labor-cost data from Census of Manufactures refer to wages of 
production workers; labor-cost data from other sources are not defined. 


“ Ibid., p. 43. 
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The food and related products industries makes it possible to com- 
pare some rates set by industry committees with rates set by the 
insular minimum wage board. As table 109 shows the rates set by 
the Puerto Rican board were equal to the rates set by industry com- 
mittees in 1 case, in 2 cases they covered a range with a higher maxi- 
mum than the rate set by industry committees, in 1 case the maximum 
of the range was equal to the rate set by the industry committee and* 


only in 1 case was the rate definitely below the rate set by industry 
committees. 


TaBLE 109.—IJnsular minimum wage rates as compared to rates set by industry 
committees 


Insular mini- ed =" 
Industry sheen hort Fair Labor Standards Act minimum hourly 


rate (cents) rate (cents) 


Soft drinks } 30 | 42.5—Beverage division of foods, beverages, 
i and related products industries 
Pineapple, industrial phase_- . ‘ ‘ 30—Vegetable, fruit, and nut packing and 
romans industry. 
Dairy, industrial phase___-.._...--- 30-35 | 35—General division of foods, beverages, and 


related eee industries, 
Ice cream .._- 0. 


Bread, bakery products and crackers... - 35—Bakery products industry. 





SECTION III 
IMPLICATIONS FOR WAGE POLICY 
I 


A realistic wage policy must recognize two factors: (1) Puerto 
Rico is an economic entity of its own, it is at a different stage of eco- 
nomic development than the mainland and must, therefore, deal 
with problems of a different kind. Generally speaking, Puerto Rico 
is an undeveloped country—with a concomitant shortage of capital 
funds—as compared to the mainland economy. (2) At the same 
time Puerto Rico is intimately linked to the mainland economy. It is 
within the United States tariff system. It is highly sensitive to changes 
in the overall economic situation on the mainland and it has benefited 
considerably by preferential tax treatment and other Federal pay- 
ments. Last but not least Puerto Rico competes with mainland 
industries. 

This dual relationship raises a question which is basic for the 
determination of minimum wages in Puerto Rico; namely, to what 
extent should the internal problems and needs of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico be the criteria for wage policy? And to what extent 
must the intimate connections between the economy of Puerto Rico 
and the rest of the United States be taken into consideration? 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, determines the 
framework within which this question is to be discussed. The act 
States: 

The policy of this Act with respect to industries in Puerto Rico * * * engaged 
in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce is to reach as rapidly as 
is economically feasible without substantially curtailing employment the objective 
of the minimum wage * * * (prevailing on the mainland) * * * . The Ad- 
ministrator shall from time to time convene an industry committee * * *, 

* * * The committee shall recommend to the Administrator the highest 
minimum-wage rates for the industry which it determines, having due regard to 
economic and competitive conditions, will not substantially curtail employment 
in the industry, and will not give any industry in Puerto Rico * * * a competitive 
advantage over any industry in the United States outside of Puerto Rico * * *! 

The act thus empbasises the impact on employment—a problem to 
be investigated in terms of the Puerto Rican economy taken as a 
unit of its own—as well as the impact on competitive conditions, 
which necessitates an exploration of the economic relationships 
between Puerto Rico and the mainland. 

Let us first consider Puerto Rico as an economic unit of its own. 

The ultimate purpose of the act is to eliminate ‘conditions detri- 
mental to the maintenance of the minimum standard of living neces- 
sary for health, efficiency, and general well-being of workers.”’ This, 
generally speaking is also the purpose of the economic development 
program of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Industrialization in 


i Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, sec. 8 (a) and (b). 
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general and technological progress in particular are among the most 
important factors determining how quickly this goal can be reached, 

Wages cannot outrun industrial i. without creating substan- 
tial unemployment nor should they be allowed to lag behind the 
potential inherent in a given stage of industrial development. It is, 
therefore, suggested that the following two criteria are to be taken into 
consideration in determining minimum wages in Puerto Rico: (1) 
Changes in the cost of living, and (2) changes in productivity. 

There will be little disagreement about the use of a cost-of-living 
index for wage adjustments. But it could be argued that it is not 
desirable to increase wages exactly in proportion to increases in pro- 
ductivity. It may be said that productivity gains should be divided 
in some way between workers and management in order to provide 
for capital resources essential in an unde rde ‘veloped economy. Such 
an argument would have to be further considered and may be signifi- 
cant at a certain stage of economic development. But the review of 
the economic development in Puerto Rico during the last 15 years 
has shown that capital resources originating in earnings have not been 
of major importance for Puerto Rico and are not likely to be so in the 
near future. The tax program is another major factor to be consid- 
ered in this respect. 

Under these circumstances it is suggested that wages are adjusted 
with full consideration of productivity gains, particularly in view of 
the great need to increase the standard of living of wage and salary 
earners 

The investigation of the increase in wages during the last 9 vears 
has shown that average hourly earnings would be approximately 
20 percent higher—as of January 1, 1955 —if they had been adjusted 
according to (1) changes in the cost of living, and (2) changes in pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing industries in Puerto Rico. 

An adjustment of wages according to changes in the cost of living 
and of productivity must be considered a minimum adjustment of 
wages which does not take into consideration the second criterion 
stipulated in the act; namely, the competitive advantage which Puerto 
Rican industry may have over certain mainland industries. 

The increasing differential between wages in Puerto Rico and wages 
on the mainland is a factor to be examined first in this connection. 
In 1940, the differential in average hourly earnings amounted to 44 
cents, in 1950 to 98 cents, and in 1954 to $1.31. It is necessary to 
adjust these differentials for differences in the structure of industry 
in Puerto Rico and the mainland. Such an adjustment narrows the 
differential by 19-27 cents in 1954. 

Obviously, if wages in Puerto Rico had been adjusted in agreement 
with changes in the cost of living and in productivity the differential 
would not have broadened as much as it did during the last 9 years. 
But there is no question that the differential would have grown even 
if wages had been adjusted as suggested in this report. The question, 
therefore, remains, as to what extent and in which way the differential 
between the island and mainland wages should be used as a criterion 
in determining minimum wages. 

The following considerations are important for a sound judgment 
in regard to this question: 

(1) The differential by itself is not a valid indicator of the competi- 
tive advantages which Puerto Rico may have. Productivity in the 
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Puerto Rican economy as a whole is lower than on the mainland. 
There are, furthermore, certain high-cost items which compensate at 
least partially for the low labor cost in Puerto Rico. Costs of training, 
of supervision, and in some instances cost of transportation both to 
and from the island must be listed besides the imponderable but. 
significant cost of operation in a nonindustrialized society. 

It is certain that Puerto Rico still operates under a cost advantage 
in certain segments of the economy if all calculable cost factors are 
taken into consideration. An area of judgment as to how much this 
cost differential should be narrowed must be recognized. But there is 
no doubt that any attempt to eliminate this differential would strangu- 
late the economic development of Puerto Rico, as long as the main 
basis for this development is the attraction of capital from the main- 
land to an island 1,400 miles for New York, 1,000 miles from Miami, 
speaking a different language and being removed from the traditions 
of an industrial society. 

The question of a competitive advantage must, furthermore, take 
into consideration the relative magnitudes involved: The total number 
of new jobs created in Puerto Rico during the last 10 years amounted 
to about 24,000; a figure which does not take into consideration the 
decline in homework needle trades. While the question of an unfair 
competitive advantage in regard to certain sectors of the mainland 
economy deserves the most careful consideration, it can hardly be said 
that the number of jobs created in Puerto Rico during the last 10 
years constitutes a threat to the mainland economy as a whole. It is, 
therefore, important to find a solution for the problem of unfair com- 
petition without interfering with the overall economic development of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Partly this problem may be solved by special measures taken on an 
industry-by-industry basis. Partly it is a general question of the 
differential between average hourly earnings on the mainland and in 
Puerto Rico. As far as the latter is concerned a possible solution can 
be found by narrowing the differential gradually depending upon the 
industrial growth of Puerto Rico. 

As the industrial foundation of the Puerto Rican economy becomes 
more solid and wider, the mainland-Puerto Rico differential should be 
narrowed. 

In view of the growth of almost 50 percent in investment of machin- 
ery and equipment in Puerto Rico between 1950 and 1954, some 
adjustment of the differential is certainly justified. An adjustment is, 
furthermore, called for by the impending increase of the minimum 
wage on the mainland. 

In comparing the impact of an increase in the minimum wage on 
the mainland to the impact of an increase in the minimum wage in 
Puerto Rico, it is important to avoid mechanical comparisons of rela- 
tive increases. 

An increase of the minimum wage has a much greater impact in 
Puerto Rico because minimum wages are to a much greater extent 
prevailing wages in Puerto Rico. In the lowest classifications, a 
33-percent increase of the wage rate may be estimated to imply an 
increase of the direct wage bill from 25 to 30 percent. On the main- 
land, on the other hand, an increase of the minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1 is estimated to increase the total wage bill in manufacturing 
industries by less than 1 percent, It would obviously be misleading 
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to compare two extremes; namely, an increase in the wage bill in 
Puerto Rico in a sector of the economy where an increase in the mini- 
mum wage has the strongest impact with an average for the mainland 
which hides significantly higher increases in the wage bill in certain 
mainland industries which are in competition with Puerto Rico. We 
get a more realistic picture by comparing increases in the wage bill in 
particular industries. In the mainland work-clothing industry, for 
example, the direct wage bill is estimated to rise by 11 percent, in 
men’s and boys’ dress shirts by 7 percent and in seamless hosiery by 
6 percent (as a result of the increase of the minimum wage from 75 
cents to $1). 

An adjustment of 5 to 10 percent to compensate for the forthcoming 
changes on the mainland seems, therefore, indicative of a rather con- 
servative range of judgment. 

It is true that such an adjustment does not take into consideration 
the competitive advantage of 25 cents gained immediately by the 
‘marginal producer’’ who operates at the minimum wage and who can 
shift his operation from the mainland to Puerto Rico. This is a 
problem to be explored further. It should be stated, however, that 
the marginal producer does not only constitute an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of mainland industry. He is also the kind of producer whom no 
section of the country should be particularly interested to rely upon. 
While the marginal producer is a problem to be examined carefully 
it is only one criteria-determining the overall adjustments of wages 
in Puerto Rico in relation to the mainland. 

The total adjustment in average hourly earnings arising out of the 
application of the three criteria discussed so far: (1) Changes in the 
cost of living, (2) changes in productivity, and (3) competitive differ- 
entials—would therefore amount to— 

Approximately 20 percent of average hourly earnings (criteria 1 and 2); plus 
5 to 10 percent (criteria 3); total, 25 to 30 percent of average hourly earnings 

Since adjustment according to criteria (1) and (2) refer to the past, 
whereas adjustment according to criterion (3) refers to the future, 
the two percentage ranges have been merely added up. 

In determining this range, wage increases after January 1, 1955 
have not been taken into consideration. 

It is not possible to give an exact indication of the effects of these 
changes. But the increase in average hourly earnings in manufactur- 
ing in Puerto Rico resulting from wage increases during 1955 may be 
generously estimated to be between 5 and 10 percent of average 
hourly earnings. They are most likely to be close to 5 percent of 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing. 

It may therefore be argued that the wage increases which took 
place in Puerto Rico during 1955 should be considered as an ‘‘advance 
correction’ for the competitive advantage accruing to Puerto Rico as 
a result of the adjustment of the minimum wage on the mainland from 
75 cents to $1. Technically this is correct in the sense that both 
adjustments are within the 5 to 10 percent range. 

However, the Puerto Rico wage increases in 1955 occurred in indus- 
tries which did net have any wage increases for about 4 years. 

The increase in wages during 1955 can, therefore, not be considered 
to be an “advance correction’ in the sense of anticipating future 
events, it is nevertheless a compensating change in average hourly 
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earnings which has to be considered in determining the overall ad- 
justment of wages in Puerto Rico which can be justified on the basis 
of the three criteria mentioned above. 

This overall adjustment as of January 1, 1956, according to the 
three criteria used may, therefore, be estimated to amount to approxi- 
mately 20 percent in terms of average hourly earnings—a range 
arrived at by adding the 5 to 10 percent “cost differential adjustment” 
to the 20 percent “productivity and cost of living adjustment” and 
subtracting the 5 to 10 percent estimated increase in avarege hourly 
earnings during 1955. A range of error must be recognized in these 
estimates. However, it is highly probable that corrections made in 
these estimates will be of a compensatory rather than of a cumulative 
nature. The most important element in these computations—the 
productivity increases— are based on official Puerto Rico data which, 
incidentally, do not take into consideration any of the productivity 
increases which occurred since January 1, 1955. 

So far we have reasoned on the basis of general overall relationship. 
A review of particular industries in Puerto Rico has shown different 
stages of economic development, different capitalization, hence dif- 
ferent productivity and ability to raise wages. It is one thing to say 
that industry as a whole can and should raise wages, let us say 20 
percent in terms of average hourly earnings and to state that each 
industry affected could do so. : 

Puerto Rico is in this respect quite different from the mainland. 
Particularly the spread of productivity gains and hence their “avail- 
ability” for wage increases in certain little mechanized industries takes 
more time during the present stage of industrial development in Puerto 
Rico than it does for the mainland industry. 

The “unevenness” of the industrial development in Puerto Rico in 
conjunction with the sensitivity of the economy is, therefore, a major 
factor to be taken into consideration. It makes flexibility in wage 
adjustments highly desirable. 

The Senate bill fully recognizes this situation by acknowledging the 
vital role of industry committees for minimum-wage adjustments in 
Puerto Rico. One of the important features of 5. 2168 is the improve- 
ments in industry committee procedures in order to make them better 
instruments for wage adjustments in Puerto Rico. 

But there is a serious question whether the political, economic, 
and administrative forces which slowed down wage adjustments in 
Puerto Rico in the past will not continue to do so in the future. 

Two factors make it imperative to raise doubts in this respect. 

The first factor is of a temporary nature. It is one thing to trust 
improved industry committees to make adequate adjustments in the 
future. It is another thing to expect them to correct the shortcomings 
of the past 10 years. And there can be no doubt that industry com- 
mittees in the past—whatever the reasons may be—have fallen far 
short of doing an adequate job. The Senate bill is based on the 
assumption that there has to be a period of transition during which 
minimum mandatory adjustments are made. Anybody familiar 
with the economic problems involved will agree that it is extremely 
difficult to find a formula for mandatory adjustments which takes 
full consideration of the complexity of the situation. This explains 
the complexity of the formula incorporated in S. 2168. 
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Broadly speaking it provides for an increase of less than 20 percent 
of the existing rates as of January 1, 1956, for industries which had 
wage increases in 1955, with exc eption of the lowest classification in 
the needle trades which are to be increased 33.3 percent. For indus- 
tries whose wage rates have not been increased in 1955—many of 
them did not have wage increases for several years—the increase as of 
January 1, 1956, is 33.3 percent —a relative increase also to be achieved 
1 year after the date of the effective wage increase for those industries 
which had wage adjustments in 1955. 

In comparing these relative increases to the figures given above, it 
should be recognized that 5S. 2168 deals with increases in wage rates 
whereas the economic analysis of desirable wage increases has been 
made in terms of average hourly earnings. 

The second and more fundamental point deserves most careful 
exploration. Even a cursory examination of the recommendations 
made by the industry committees and of the decisions made by the 
Wage and Hour Administration convey the impression that the 
provision of the act—to avoid “substantial curtailment of employ- 
ment’’—has been interpreted in an unrealistic way which is detri- 
mental to the growth of an industrial community. The Economic 
Development Administration stated that “‘there were only 2 closings 
which were directly attributable to the many and substantial mini- 
mum wage increases which actually took place’ ’ during a period of 
15 years. It is of course true that “with so high a level of unemploy- 
ment and so few alternative job opportunities * * * the loss of 
even low-paid jobs is a serious matter for the individual.”* But 
the purchasing power effects—and the beneficial effects of giving a 
stimulus to improved technological and managerial efficiency, which 
result from a less timid wage policy will in all likelihood more than 
compensate for what is feared to be the impact of a more aggressive 
wage polic 

It is fully realized that there has been in the past and that there 
will be in the future an objective toward which industry committees 
are working, namely the minimum wage on the mainland. This is a 
statutory objective of the act. But it is not an adequate objective 
for day-to-day decisions of industry committees because the speed 
with which this ultimate objective can eventually be reached depends 
largely upon the progress of the industrialization program in Puerto 
Rico. It is, therefore, suggested that more palpable and immediately 
relevant objectives be used as yardsticks to guide the impact of the 
year-to-year decisions of the industry committees. 

The emergency situation which arose out of the failure to adjust 
wages properly during the last 9 years has been dealt with by the 
Senate bill. However, this report is not only designed to indicate the 
economic reasons for speeding up the increase of wages in Puerto 
Rico. It is also intended as a starting point for a discussion and 
thorough investigation of a wage policy for Puerto Rico—a policy 
which will combine overall adjustments based on the criteria discussed 
in this report with the acknowledged need for a flexible procedure 
adapted to the peculiarities of the various sectors of the economy of 
Puerto Rico. 
~§ Mimeographed statement submitted to the Subcommittee on Labor, Senate Committee on Labor and 


Public Welfare, p. 7. 
3 Ibid., p. 2 
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Voting records of industry committees 1-16 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 1 AND NO. 2 FOR PUERTO RICO 


Industry and branch | : Vote! 





Needlework industries: 
Handkerchief and household art linen division. ._| 6 to 3, Arcelay (PR-E), Mayfield (M-E), Rosaly 


(PR-E). 
Cotton underwear and infants’ underwear divi- | 5 to 3, Arcelay (PR-E), Mayfield (M-E), Rosaly 
sion. (PR-E), Dubinsky (M-L) not voting. 
Needlepoint and hand hooked rugs division _- | 9to 0. 
Silk underwear division.........--.- aoa | 6 to 3, Arcelay (PR-E), Mayfield (M-E), Rosaly 
(PR-E). 
Wearing apparel division_.................--- .| & to 3, Dubinsky (M-L), Martinez (PR-L) Dal- 
rymple (M-L). 
Woven or knit-fabric glove division ---_-_..--.-- | 9to 0. 
Leather glove division Me at ses de 9 to 0, : 
Infants’ wear division -..--- t28 Le 5 to 3, Arcelay (PR-E), Mayfield (M-E), Rosaly 
(PR-E), Dubinsky (M-L) not voting. 
Miscellaneous hand work division -- - oo 9 to 0. 
Leaf tobacco cde 9 to 0. 
Vegetable, fruit. and fruit-juice canning... ___- 8 to 0, Travieso (PR-P) not voting. 
Vegetable packing industry--.............-.----. ; Do. 
Manufactured coconut industry asks a | Do. 
Ocean pearl button industry ---_-.....--------- | Do. 
Raffia handbag industry --_-.-........-..--..-----------| Do. 
Full-fashioned hosiery industry--........---.---..---- Do. 
Hair net industry ---~-_-.---- nated ibd beohiid bddeileds nodal Do. 
IIT hn Rete cabins | 7 to 1, Martinez (PR-L), Travieso (PR-P) not 
| voting. 
NG isn ei ohh deb bandana widan pean Do. 
dss wneebnneed Selinkes | 5 to 3, Martinez (PR-L), Travieso (PR-P) not 
| voting, Dubinsky (M-L), Dalrymple (M-L). 
Mattress, quilt, and pillow industry-_--_........--.-. --| 8 to 0, Travieso (PR-P) not voting. 
Bay oil, bay rum, and aromatic alcohol-_-_---..-..---- Do. 
COMMITTEE NO. 2 | 
Railroad and property carrier industry_--......---.-- | 4to 2, Ramirez (PR-E), Vallecillo (PR-E). 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 3 FOR PUERTO RICO 





Leather goods industry-_-_.-.- ushicmabeweiinacess|) 201, Ermeee (RETA. 

Handicraft art novelty industry. Se Lchdelthed tae 7 to 2, Rivera-Martinez, Ernest. 

Needlework industry.............................. ..| 5 to 2, Canals (PR-E), Arcelay (Rosaly, Gallardo 
(PR-P) not present). 

Full-fashioned hosiery industry --.-....-..---.---- acta 6 to 0, (Arcelay, de Hostos (PR-E), Beverley 
(PR-E) not voting). 

MnO CRG done ki cal. Sida sed 8 to 1, Ernest. 

SR I 28s ME I Ee Oh a ie 6 to 3, Rivera-Martinez, Ernest and Colon-Gor- 
diany (PR-L). 

LOE SORES TAGROITY 2.0. oc hac da cksidsdsser enue Do. 

Bay oil, bay rum, and aromatic alcohol industry ----- Do. 

Rum and industrial alcohol industry--.....--------- 9 to 0. 

ne ORES ..£8. . 1a oenncshsanurckbbasgnacs 9 to 0. 

Banking, insurance, and finance industries._____.___- 9 to 0. 

CORRE IIIS 6.5.50 chsh bo Shakeldn dv adiehoaguadé~ sate 9 to 0. 

Manufactured coconut i I SESS 6 to 3, de Bruycker (PR-E), de Hostos, Beverley. 

Newspaper publishing and gr aphie- arts industry hidemih | 9to 0. 

Paper-box manufacturing industry--...---------.--- 9 to 0. 

Cigar and cigarette industry _-_-........--.------- ..--| 9 to 0. 

Wholesaling and warehousing industry hin kites ol 9 to 0. 

Vegetable-packing industry - --- -- : 6 to 3, Rivera-Martinez, Ernest, Colon-Gordiany. 

Vegetable, fruit, and fruit-juice canning industry - fais? | Do. 

Ocean pearl button manufacturing industry..........| 6 to 3, de Hostos, Beverley, Arcelay. 

Communications industry_...........-.-.---- nica | 9to0. 


| 





1 Residence and representation of dissenting committee members is indicated on these tables as follows; 
PR—Resident of Puerto Rico. 
M—Resident of mainland. 
E—Representative of employers. 
L—Representative of labor. 
P—Representative of the public. 
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Voting records of industry committees 1-16—Continued 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 4 FOR PUERTO RICO 





Industry and branch 


Wholesaling, warehousing, and other distribution | 
industries. 
Communications, utilities, and miscellaneous trans- | 
portation industries. i 
Lumber and wood products industries: 
Lumber, millwork, and furniture division __--- 
Woodenw are division 
Match division i 
Button division: } 
Hand painting : 
Other operations. __._.........-- KebGute 
Basket and wovenware division: } 
Hand operations neni 
Other operations. --._.... 
Miscellaneous division. _- - 
Foods, beverages and related products industries: 
L iquor and wine division - 
Malt beverage, water, and ‘soft-drink division 
Fruit and nut packing, fruit curing and allied | 
activities division. 
Bakery products, cocoa, coffee, and ielly division 
Candy confectionery and related products divi- | 
sion. | 
Candied-fruits division 
Miscellaneous division -- 
Leather, textile, rubber, straw, 
industries: 
Hide, skin, and leather division _--- 
Leather and skin products division 
Decorated leather button division __ ; 
Cotton ginning and compressing divi ision. ‘i 
Textile and textile products i, 
Hand-loomed textile division._____..._..._- 
Raffia, straw, and sisal handbag division. 
Hand-woven basket and related products division 
Rubber products division - Fiien. 
Miscellaneous division - 
Chemical, petroleum and related ‘products: | 
Drugs, medicines, and toilet preparations division. 
General division ’ hath Sa aa 
Metal, plastics, machinery, instrument, transporta- 
tion equipment and allied industries: 
Foundry and machine shop products division. -_- 
Gem stone division ra 
Industrial jewel division.....................-.- 
Button, bead, and costume jewelry division. .__--| 
Rosary and bead stringing division. : 
Miscellaneous division 


and related products 





SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 





Stone, clay, glass, and related products industries: 
Sand and gravel division- ; 
Stone quarrying and erushing division 
Lime and lime products division - - 
Concrete construction products division _- 
Clay and clay products division__- 
Glass and glass products division.-- 
Glass button and bead division. -- 
Pear] button division - 
Miscellaneous division - 
Construction, business service, motion picture and | 
miscellaneous industries: 
Motion picture, business service, and miscel- | 
laneous industries division. 
Construction division 
Paper, paper products, printing, publishing, and 
related industries: 
Paperboard division_-_--- 
Building board division 
Publishing, printing of new spapers ‘and periodi- 
cals, an ‘allied graphic arts division. 
Commercial printing and converted paper 
products division. 
Miscellaneous division 


PINE 





| 4to2 
6 to 0. 


4 to 2, Rivera-Martinez (PR-L), Sanchez (PR-L) 


5 to 0, (de Hostos (PR-E) not voting). 


6 to 0. 

5 to 1, de Hostos (P R-E). 

4 to 2, de Hostos (PR-E), Margarida (PR-E) 
6 to 0. 


4 to 2, de Hostos (PR-E), Margarida (PR-E). 


6 to 0. 


__| 4to 2, Egloff and Mejias (PR-L) 
| 6to 0. 


6 to 0. 


__| 6 to 0. 


4 to 2, Egloff and Mejias (P R-L) 


6 to 0. 
4 to 2, Egloff and Mejias (PR-L) 


, de Hostos, Travieso (PR-P). 


6 to 0. 
4 to 2. 
6 to 0. 
4 to 2. 
5 tol. 
6 to 0. 
6 to 0. 
6 tod 


| § tol. 


4 to 2. 


4 to 2 de Hostos, Gonzales (PR-E), 
6 to 0. 


4 to 2 de Hostos, Casal (PR-E). 
Do. 
4 to 2 Egloff, Mejias. 


6 to 0. 


| 6to0. 
| § to 1 de Hostos, Casal, 


4 FOR PUERTO RICO (CONCLUDED) 





| 6 to 0. 
| § to 1, de Hostos. 


6 to 0. 
6 to 0. 
6 to 0. 
5 to 1, de Hostos. 


| 6tod. 
| 5 to 1, de Hostos. 


6 to 0. 


5 to 0 (Pons (PR-E) not voting). 
4 to 2, Egloff, Mejias. 

5 to 1, de Hostos. 

5 to 1, de Quevedo (PR-E). 

4 to 2, Egloff, Mejias. 

5 to 1, Mejias. 

4 to 2, Egloff, Mejias. 
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Voting records of industry committees 1-16—Continued 
SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 4 FOR PUERTO RICO (CONCLUDED)—Con. 


Industry and branch | Vote 





Needlework industries: 


Woven and knitted fabric glove division. - - 6 to 0. 
Leather glove division: 
Hand-sewing operations_ bok ees | 6to 0. 


Machine operations, cutting, laying-off, | 4 to 2, de Hostos, Domenech (PR-E). 
sizing, banding and boxing. 
CR en olen aca.) COD. 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 5 FOR PUERTO RICO 


Vegetable packing industry. ...............-...-...- 6to3, Colon-Gordiany, PR-L Kuilan-Baez, 
PR-L Blanco (PR-L). 
Cigar and cigarette industry --...................---- 5 to 3, Colon-Gordiany, PR-L Kuilan-Baez, PR-L 


Blanco (PR-L) and Colorado (PR-P) not voting. 
Wholesaling, warehousing, and other distribution | 5 to 4, Brissenden, de Hostos (PR-G) Rodriguez 


industries. | (PR-E), Bonnet (PR-E). 
Pearl button industry ____- acetal : | § to 3, de Hostos, Rodriguez, Oetting (PR-E). 
Sugar manufacturing industry - __................-- -| 6 to 3, de Hostos, Rodriguez, Villamil (PR-L). 
Artificial flower industry_................- e. s-n-n=s} to 4, Colon-Gordiany, Kuilan-Baez (PR-L) 


Blanco (PR-L), Laracuenti (PR-P). 
Small leather goods and related products industry: 


ee anmetnebial ..| 9tod. 
Braided leather buttons division_.___----_--___- -| 9 to 0. 
Small leather goods division. _-_- | 9tod. 


Leather, textile, rubber, straw, and related products 9 to 0. 
industry: Leather and skin products division. 


Hooked rug industry-__-_- _...-.-.----.| 7 to 2, Vesoske (PR-E), de Hostos. , 
Shoe manufacturing and allied industries_______ _.....| § to 4, de Hostos, Colon-Gordiany, Kuilan-Baez, 
| Blanco. 


Foundry, machine shop, and fabricated metal | 6 to 3, de Hostos, Rodriguez, Carreras (PR-E). 


products industry. 


Vegetable, fruit, and fruit-juice canning industry-_-._. | 6 to 3, Colon-Gordiany, Kuilan-Baez, Blanco. 
Full-fashioned hosiery industry. ............-- Do. 
Railroad, railway express, and property motor | 6 to 2, Torres (PR-L), Ortiz (PR-L): Sanchez 
transport industry railroad division. | (PR-L) not voting. 
Trucking and express division.....__-...-----_- 6 to 2, Canales-Valldejuly (PR-E) not voting. 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 6 FOR PUERTO RICO 


Clay and clay products industry: 9 to 0. 
Semivitreous and vitreous china food utensils } 
division. | 
Structural clay and miscellaneous clay products | 5 to 4, Colorado (PR-P), Snyder (PR-P), Ferre 
division. (PR-E), Roig (PR-E). 
Bakery products industry == | 9tod. 
Button, buckle, and jewelry industry: 
=e and buckle (other than pearl) and bead | 7 to 2, Ferre (PR-E), Roig (PR-E). 
division. | 
Pearl button and buckle division__-- : | 6 to 3 Rivero-Martinez (PR-L), Sanchez (PR-L), 
Bishop (M-L). 
Metal and plastic jewelry and miscellaneous divisions.| 7 to 2, Sanchez (PR-L), Rivero-Martinez (PR-L). 


| 


Rosary, necklace, and native jewelry----_------- | 9tod. 
Textile and textile products industry: 

Hand-loomed textile products division _- - - -- 7 to 2, Bishop (M-L), Suter (M-E). 

Hard-fiber products division _- - 1 8 to 1, Bishop (M-L). 

Cotton ginning and compressing divi ision._- Do. 

Mattress, quilt, and pillow division----.--.-_-- 9 to 0. 

General division _- Seales Sesiiws | 7 to 2, Bishop (M-L), Rivero-Martinez (PR-L). 
Shipping industry 9 to 0. 





Vegetable, fruit, and nut processing and packing - - -- 9 to 0. 


ae 
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Voting records of industry committees 1—-16—Continued 
SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 7 FOR PUERTO RICO 


Industry and branch Vote 


Artificial flower industry -__- ; : 6 to 3, Rivera-Martinez (PR-L), Hines (M-L), 
Mendez-Mijia (PR-L) 


IN i... citinvinkancapikeceumammneane .| 7 to 2, Garcia-Mendez (P R-E), Rodriguez (P R-E) 


Hosiery industry........... a ; ...| 5 to 4, Miller (M-P), Vogeler (M-E), Garcia- 
| Mendez (PR-E), Rodriguez (PR-E 
Cement industry................... : mai : 5 to 4, Rivera-Martinez (PR-L), Vogeler (M-E), 


Garcia-Mendez (PR-E), Rodriguez (PR-E). 
Metal, plastics, machinery, instruments, transpor- 
tation equipment, and allied industries: 


(a) General division : 8 to 1, Rivera-Martinez (PR-L). 
(0) Heavy metal and industrial machinery divi- Do. 
sion, 
(c) Decorations division... __.. 9 to 0. 
Sugar manufacturing industry -_- hoe 5 to 4, Miller (M-P), Vogeler (M-E), Garcia- 


Mendez (PR-E), Rodriguez (PR-E). 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 8 FOR PUERTO RICO 


Needlework and fabricated textile products industry | 9 to 0. 
(17 divisions). 
Hooked rug industry 


Hand-hooked rug division. _. ..| 6 to 3, Rubin (M-E), Schweitzer (PR-E), Garcia 
(PR c ° 
Machine-hooked rug division irnbat 6 to 0, Rubin (M-E), Schweitzer (PR-E), Garcia 


(PR-E) not voting. 
Leather, leather goods, and related products industry: 


Hide-curing division 9tod 
Leather tanning division Do. 
Baseball and softball division 
Hand-sewing operations 6 to 3, Nogueras-Rivera (P R-L), Sanchez (PR-L), 
Teper (M-L). 
Other operations ‘ 9 to 0. 
Small leather goods division: 
Hand-sewing and hand-lacing operations 6 to 3, Nogueras-Rivera (PR-L), Sanchez (PR-L), 
Teper (M-L 
Other operations_____...... 9 to 0. 
General division: 
Hand-sewing and hand-lacing operations 6 to 3, Nogueras-Rivera (PR-L), Sanchez (PR-L), 
Teper (M-L). 
Other operations... _...- / 9 to 0 
Handicraft products industry -__- Do. 
Men’s and boys’ clothing industry: 
Suits, coats, trousers and work clothing division 6 to 3, Schweitzer (PR-E), Garcia (PR-E), Brad- 
shaw (M-E 
General division 4 c Do 
COMMITTEE NO. 9 
Leaf tobacco industry : 9 to 0. 
Cigar and cigarette industry - -- --_- lab — 5 to 4, Bradshaw (M-E) Lugo-Vina (PR-E), 
| Bermudez (PR-E) Mason (M-L). 
Banking, insurance, and finance industries. -- .....|6 to 3, Nogueras-Rivera (PR-L), Ruttenberg 


| (M-L), Collazo (RP-L). 
Wholesaling, warehousing, and other distribution | 5 to 4, Bermudez (PR-E), Lugo-Vina (PR-E), 


industries. Bradshaw (M-E) Ruttenberg (M-L). 
Aicoholic beverage and industrial alcohol industry: 
Beer division.____.__.-- asin bane | 6 to 3, Nogueras-Rivera (PR-L), Ruttenberg 
(M-L), Collazo (PR-L). 
Gamera Miata. sce nciesmin st isese <i ; .| 6 to 3, Bermudez (PR-E), Lugo-Vina (PR-E), 


Mason (M-L), 
Clay and clay-products industry, semivitreous and | 6 to 3, Nogueras-Rivera (PR-L), Mason (M-L), 
vitreous china food utensils division. | Collazo (PR-L). 
Decorations and party favors industry - - - --- .| 9 to 0. 


a 
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Voting records of industry committees 1-16—Continued 
SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 10 FOR PUERTO RICO 








1 
. | Recom- 
Industry and branch Present | mended Vote 
rate 
rate 
Communications, utilities, and miscellane- | Cents per | Cents per | 
ous transportation: hour hour 
Airlines, ticket agencies, and miscella- 40 75 | Unanimous. 
neous. 

Cable and radio telephone _-............- 40 75 | 6 to 3, employers dissenting. 

 iecenkaciciunine wcktnaclihinthdnivs 40 | 70 | Unanimous, 

lh ee 40 | 65 Do. 

Radio broadcasting. ...................- 40 55 Do. 
Foods, beverages, and related products: 

RR RE ee a ama .| 30 4214) 6 to 3, employees dissenting. 

a | 30 | 35 | Do. 
Jewel cutting and polishing: 

Industrial jewel__......- ee , 30 | 4214! 6 to 2, employees dissenting, 

| i RE Re Ra ae 40 50 | 6 to 3, employees dissenting. 
Shoe manufacturing and allied___--- | 30 35 Do. 


Paper, paper products, printing, publishing, 
and related: 


oy SS 35 60 Unanimous. 


3 ERO oie 40 55 | 6 to 3, employees dissenting. 
PE I idheninwdagneanmns cal 28 45 Do. 
Paperboard.-__....- AE RS, 25 40 Do, 
General division -___......___.-- ...| 28, 30, 35 | 40 | Do, 
Textile and textile products: General divi- | 30 | 35 Do. 
sion. 


Leaf tobacco: q 


Machine shredding and stemming..-_-_- 7 36 | 6 to 3, employees dissenting. 
RN TINGS... 5 sn cnnceencesoccnsecoce 27 | 31 Do. 
Construction, business service, motion pic- | 
ture, and miscellaneous: 
0 Oe eee, 32 50 Do. 
NS a gciimcednitiudis mansinnd 40 55 | Do. 
Business service and miscellaneous____- 40 65 | 5 to 3, employers dissenting, Mason 


| (employee) abstaining. 
Rubber, straw, hair, and related: 


| 
sss oe oan geese ee en ae 40 | 60 | 5 to 4, employers and Koehn (public) 
| dissenting. 
Straw, hair, and related products____--- 25 37 | 6 to 3, labor dissenting. 
Lumber and wood products: 
Lumber and millwork_........-...-..-. 32 42 | 5to4, employees and Rottenberg (pub- 
| lic) dissenting. 
Furniture, woodenware, and miscel- | 25, 28,32 38 | Do. 
laneous. | 
Chemical, petroleum, and related: | 
IND Aun inna deripaibeniaennenepatieomonies 40 | 75 | 8 to 1, Mendez (employer) dissenting 
Synthetic hormones and related prod- | 32 | 75 | Unanimous. 
ucts | | | 
Other chemical and drug products---__- | 25, 32, 40 | 51 Do. 
Hooked rugs: 
Hand-hooked rugs_..................--- 18, 27 33 | 6 to 3, employees dissenting. 
Machine-hooked rugs..........-.----- ra 40 | 40 | Employees abstaining. 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE No. 12 FOR PUERTO RICO 


necklaces, bracelets, and similar jew- 
elry items, including pearlizing. 


Sugar manufacturing-_.-.............------ 55 | 75 | 6 to 3, employers dissenting. 
Alcoholic beverage and industrial alcohol: 
Beer division _____- CE Se AT 30 | 53 | 8 to 1, Rivera dissenting (labor). 
Button, buckle, and jewelry: 
Pearl button I Sioa aces 46 | 54 | Unanimous. 
Leather, cotton tape, and fabric buttons 40 | 53 Do. 
and buckles. | 
Plastic, glass, and other buttons and 40 | 48 Do. 
buckles and beads. 
Rosaries and native jewelry...........-- 30 | 33 | 7 to 1, Rivera dissenting (labor), Stern- 
| back abstaining (labor). 
Stringing of artificial pearl and other 30 | 36 | 6 to 3, employees dissenting 





I 6c. crncestininnedanwe 45 | 55 Do. 

III i ik cceawecuemns 30 60 | 6 to 3, Vick (employer), Mason (em 
ployee), Sternback (employee) ,‘dis- 
senting. 

Metal and plastic jewelry and miscel- 30 50 | 6 to 3, employees dissenting. 





laneous. 
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Voting records of industry committees 1-16—Continued 
SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 12 FOR PUERTO RICO—Continued 








Industry and branch 


motor transport: 
PR RS ee 
Railway express and property, motor 
transport division. 


Stone, glass, and related products: 
Glass and glass products__.............- 
Glass decorating division. ............-- 
Mica division. elehae we 
Concrete pipe div MEM... dtcaneamad 
Hot asphalt plant mix 
General division 


SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO. 13 


instrument, | 


Metal, plastics, machinery, 
transportation equipment, and allied 
industries: 


Heavy products and industrial equip- 
ment division: 
Drydock operations................. 


Mining, foundries, and heavy 
machine-shop products. 
Light machine-shop products-_...../ 


hair, and _ related | 
hair, and related 


Rubber, straw, 
products: Straw, 
products. 

Leather, leather goods, and related: 

a eck dc ect tenn sh 
Leather tanning and processing. --.-- | 


Baseball and softball: | 
Hand-sewing operations.-_-.....-- 
Other operations................ | 

Small leather goods: 
Hand-sewing and hand-lacing---} 
Other operations...............- 

General divisions: 

Hand-sewing and hand-lacing-.. 





Other operations..............-. | 


Railroad, railway express, and property | Cents per 


32 


23 
35 


Cents per 
hour hour 

25 33 

35 60 

35 60 

35 42 

35 42 

35 60 

35 75 

30, 35 50 


S & 


on 


65 
40 


32 
32 


32 
32 | 


40 
40 


i 


FOR PUERTO RICO 








6 to 3, employees dissenting. 

6 to 3, Bras (employer), Mason (em- 
ployee), Rivera-Martinez (employee) 
dissenting. 


Unanimous. 
Martinez (employee) and Mason (em- 
ployee), dissenting. 
Unanimous. 
Do. 
Do. 


7 to 2, Boyd (employer), Subira](em- 
ployer) dissenting, 


Do. 


| 6 to 3, Boyd and Subira (employers) 


and Wissler (public) dissenting. 

Unanimous. 

6 to 3, Boyd (em 
ployer), and 
senting. 

5 to 4, employees and 1 employerjmem- 
ber dissenting. 


mployer), Subira™(em- 
Wissler (public) , dis 


Unanimous. 
5 to 4, employers and Poole (employee) 
dissenting. 


6 to 3, employees dissenting. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 





SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE NO, 14 


I cn ctiisnaitieiavsatbnemmsousdalmetd 
Shoe manufacturing and allied industries_. - 
Testile and textile products: 
Mattress and pillow division...........- 
Cotton ginning and compressing. -_----.- 


Hard fiber products..................... 

Hand-loomed textile.................... 

EN I cv cnunsicnsasoanneubens 

General division (to include hand- 
loomed textile division, hairnet divi- 
sion, and quilts (formerly included in 
= — quilt, and pillow divi- 
sion 

Button, buckle and jewelry: 
Costume jewelry, general division... .- 
Costume jewelry, hair ornament... --- 


30, 45 
45 


36 
50 


FOR PUERTO RICO 


6 to 3, employers dissenting. 
6 to 3, employees dissenting. 


6 to 3, employers dissenting. 

5 to 4, employers and Colorado (P)"dis- 
senting. 

6 to 3, employees dissenting. 


| 6 to 3, employers dissenting. 


Unanimous. 
Do. 
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SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEE No. 15 FOR PUERTO RICO 


Industry and branch 
| 
| 


| 


Corsets, brassieres, and allied garments.._-... 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and related prod- | 
ucts: | 
Suits, topcoats, overcoats, sports and 
other separate jackets, including fabric 
raincoats. 
DERN s ck o conccdtinwsn cis 
Caps and hats Ciiisee ris 
General division ~edibtiipniatase al. 
Needlework and fabricated textile products: 
Art linens and needlepoint: 
Hand sewing. ._. 
Other Ae 
Handkerchiefs and square scarfs: 
Hand sewing 
Other 
Fabric glove: 
Hand sewing 


Machine operations 
Other operations palit oie 
Knit gloves : so 
Leather gloves: | 
Hand sewing 
Machine operations 
Other... : So 
Silk, rayon, nylon underwear: 
Hand sewing 
Other-. a 
Cotton underwear and infants’ 
wear: 
Hand sewing 
Other 
Infants’ wear: 
Hand sewing itil | 
Other . 2 ; 
Children’s and dolls’ dresses: | 
Hand sewing 
Dolls’ ‘ 
Children’s. ...- , tidihdenete’ 
Other: | 
Dolls’ ..- eet Peas 7 | 
Children’s : c inl 
Blouses, dresses, and neckwear: 
Handsewing.. 
Other _. on ‘ 
Dungarees, slacks, and pedal pushers: 
Handsewing. - Sis weaken 
Other ; - oy ease | 
Sweaters and bathing suits: 
Handsewing- ete cetubtcaanice nical 
Other pegiecttkeccousucus ; pweusceas 
Hat bodies__......--- ‘ asia 
Millinery (except crocheted hats): 
Handsewing-_-_._._- ; Even 
Other — : a ceded 
Crocheted hats and infants’ bootees: 
Handsewing- 
Other 


under- 


Crochet beading, bullion 
chine-embroidered lace and chevrons: 
Lace chevrons. - - 
Other__- alicia oe ecient A teed 
Corde and bonnaz embroidery and corde 
handbags. 
Handbag (except corde): 
Handsewing -- --- 
Other__- -. . 
General division: 





a iceaeten ea dianiininlioseinenanie 


Rio ins eres rte eiteeesneepipinebiammeneantainnilile 


Present | 
rate | 


—— 


hour | 
33 


35 
35 
35 


17% 

30 
"1 
71 


30 


30 


21 
30 
30 


21 
30 
21 
30 
32 


30 


5 


36 | 
21 
30 


21 | 
30 | 





Recom- 


mended | 


Cents per | Cents per | 


} 


0 ee 


Vote 
ate | 





hour 
55 | 6 to 3, labor dissenting. 
55 | 8 to 1, employer dissenting. 





55 | Unanimous. 
55 | Do. 
47) 4 Do. 
2214 Do. 
40 7 to 2, employers dissenting. 
2214, Unanimous. 
40 | Do. 
2214| 5 to 3, labor dissenting (1 employer did 
not vote) 
5744| Unanimous. 
40 | Do. 
40 | 6 to 3, employee members dissen tin ¢ 
30 | Unanimous. 
57} 2 Do. 
40 Do. 
26 | Do. 
45 | 6 to 3, employees dissenting. 
2214, Unanimous. 
40 | Do. 
25 Do. 
40 5 to 4, employees and 1 employer. 
35 | Unanimous. 
40 | 5 to 4, employees and 1 employer. 
35 | Unanimous. 
45 | 6 to 3, labor dissenting. 
47\4| 6 to 3 employees dissenting. 
50 | Unanimous. 
5734) Do. 
50 Do. 
35 | Do. 
45 | Do. y ‘ 
45 | 8 to1, employer member dissenting 
47%4| Unanimous. 
51 | 6 to 3, employers dissenting. 
45 4 to 5, employees and 1 employer dis- 
senting. 
45 | 6 to 3, employees dissenting. 
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Voting records of industry committees 1-16—Continued 
SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEES NOS. 164A, 16B, AND 16C FOR PUERTO RICO 


i 


| Recom- 
—_— : 
Industry and branch E — | mended Vote 
rate 





Metal, mae transportation equip- | Cents per| Cents per 
in 


ment, and allied industries: hour | hour 
Fabricated wire products, steel spring 45, 58 | 65 | Unanimous. 
and slide fastener. 
a a a a aia stint 45, 58 75 Do. 


Electrical, instrume nt, and related manu- 
facturing industries | 





Lens and thermometer. at 45 60 | Employers dissenting. 
Resistance-type household appliance 45 | 65 Do. 

General. sae a adel as 45, 58 | 7 Do. 

Plastic products industry: 
Sprayer and vaporizer : 45 | 75 | Unanimous. 
Wall tile, dinnerware, and phonograph 45 60 | Employees dissenting. 
records. 
IE cid bitndicasteesclebounstndhaswumniadiabeins 30, 45 | 53 | Do. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF SPECIAL INDUSTRY COMMITTEES NOS. 16A, 16B, AND 16C 
FOR PUERTO RICO? 


Metal, machinery, transportation equip- | 
ment, and allied industries: 


Fabricated-wire products, steel spring; | 45, 58 65 | Unanimous. 
and slide fastener. 
General__-_- ; iach | 45, 58 75 | Do. 


Electrical, instrument, and related manu- | | 
facturing industries: 


Lens and thermometer. __- eal 45 | 60 | Employers dissenting 
Resistance-type household oe ance 45 | 65 Do, 

General __. “a pudieiatoel 45, 58 | 70 Do. 

Plastic products industry: 
Sprayer and vaporizer- 45 75 | Unanimous. 
Wall tile, dinnerware, and phonograph 45 60 | Employees dissenting 
records. | 
General. 30, 45 53 Do. 


2 The committees met from Oct. 18 through Nov. 12, 1954. 


O 








